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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARLRIDGE & Co., 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. 


Established in Is72. The Leading Western House. 


Mrs. P. J. GIESEN, 
COSTUMER, 


) No. 134 W. 3d St.. 
- 

Up Stairs 

St. PAUL, MINN 

CATALOGUE of 

‘ Theatrical and 
Masquerade 

Costumes. 


{ SPE IAL LINE 
f 


o 

Flags, Banners 
and Badges for 
Clubs. Lodges, ete., 

at reduced prices 
yLw AYSin STOCK 
Masks, Wigs and 
Beards, Gold and 
Silver Lace. Grease, 
Paints and Make-up 
Boxes,Complete Cos- 
tumes for popular 

Uperas, Cantatas 
and Oratorios 


Hlowers | Seeds 
Hlowers | Seeds 


MENDENHALL, 
] ants the Florist of the Northwest, 
can furnish you with the CHorc- 
est of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and all other 
» purposes. 
lants Large assortment of fine bed- 
ding and house plants. Choice 
flower seeds. nd for Cata- 
Telegraph orders for funerals promptly filled. 
MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
sclt; Store, 16 Peerth st.s,s Minneapolis, Minn. 
J.M. BACH & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbere in 
s 
Trunks and Traveling Bags 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
A FEW LEADERS 























togue. 


No. 200. Sole Leather Dress Suit Case; leather lined; 
20 inch, $12; 22 in.. $15; 24 in., $14; 2 in., $1 

No. 211. Flat Top Trunk; large size; canvas cover- 
ed; linen lined; extra dress tray; 30 in.,$8; 32in., $8.75; 
34 in., $9.50; 36 in., $10.25; 38 in., $11. 

No. 22 Trunk; canvas covered; brass trimmed; 
linen lined; extra dress tray; a large and strong trunk 
for steady travel. 30 in., $11; 32 in., $12.50; 34 in., $14; 
46 in., $15.50; 38 in., $17 

No. 46. English Oxford Club Bag: olive grain 
leather; sewed frame; leather lined; 15 in., $10; 16 in., 
$10.50; 17 in., $11; 18 in., $12 

No, 212. Canvas Covered Flat Top Trunk; linen 
lined; extra dress tray; desirable trunk for ladies; 
30 in., $10; 32 in., $11; 34 in., $12; 36 in., $18; 38 in., $14 


Prompt attention to Mail Orders. 


365 Jackson St., Cor. Fifth, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Or, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








F.0. 


Tents 


7x9 A or Wedge 8 oz. $4.00 
7Txt0 Wall 8 uz... .. . 550 
8 Oz. 7.00 
SObiccccess CH 

Other sizes in proportion— 
made of first-class goods, in a 


first-class manner. Also head- 
Le ee ig 


quarters for Ore Sacks, Hy- 
draulic Mining Hose, Ham- 
mocks, and all kinds of Camp 
Furniture Send forcatalogue. 
F. O. BERG, 
Cor. Howard and First, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 








NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—» — 
Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Repect. 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 


‘SY [00M “SDTH 


409 $. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINE. 
Hunters’ ann TRAPPERS’ Guipe.—Fourth edition 


now ready. Best guide ever published. Cloth bound, 
50 cents; leather, 64 cents, postpaid to your address. 


ae 


importer of Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 220 E. 7th st., Se Paui 





Established 1869. 
M fact 
A. L. EGE, ina'dealer ta 


BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 


and BOWLING GOODS, and | 


CHRIST. HANSEN, 
na an HH LORIST, 


and 
Dale Street, Cor. Como Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Retail 


The Largest Supply Sc Cut Flowers in the 
orthwest. 


GREAT VARIETY of CHOICE, RARE ROSES. 


PRESENT RETAIL PRICES: 


Roses, per dozen 

Carnations ..... 

Violets, per bunch of 50 

Smilax, Per String.....602 coe rccee 

Asparagus Vine. per string. ... cad 
HOLIDAY PRICES, BEGINNING DEc. 18 

BOGGS, POP GOGO oc cc ic cccs cocvcccoccesccccccQeee 

Carnations, per dozen 


2 Floral Designs filled on short notice. 
&® Mail orders attended to promptly. 


fi 





‘Insomnia, _ Indigestion, 


Diseases Arising from Stomach or Liver Disorders. 


It is an instrument, and cures without medicine. 
| Address, for circulars, 
Cc. S. WILSON, General Dealer, 
Spokane, Wash. 





SKINS TANNED FOR ROBES. 


CATTLE, HORSE- HIDES, 
CALF, SHEEP 
and all k ndsof Fur Skins tanned 
for Robes, Overcoats, Rugs, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Our process leaves them soft and 
the moths will not touch them. 
Write us for circulars, shipping 
tags and information. Mention 
this magazine. Address 

The FOSTER ROBE & TANNNNG CO. 


1629 5th st. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ART WORK AND ENGRAVERS. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8S. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 
* Music, 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. | 

Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. | 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest 

Established in 188. Tuition low. Oatalogue free. | 


The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School. 


Individual Instruction. 

Bookkeeping taught by an expert | 
accountant. 

208 N. Y. Lire BUILDING, | 

Send for Circular. St. PauL, MINN. | 


Brief Makers. 5 conus 


of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your | 
own library does not contain what you want, ac | 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries | 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, | 
| 
| 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 








SEND Pg US 


208 New York Life Building, 
ST. PauL, MINN. 





1860. 1897. | 
ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, | 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. 6TH & ROBERT 8TS., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


School in session the entire year. 





GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Studentscan earn board. For 
further information call on or address 


F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Pau, Minn 








Florida Newspapers Free. 


I will send you the Monthly SOUTH FLORIDA 
HOME one year for twenty cents and the address of 
ten farmers, poultry or beekeepers; and insert your 
address in our “Mailing List’’ free, which will bring 
you lots of sample copies of Florida and other papers, 
maps, etec.,and if you want to visit or locate in Flori- 
da—the land of flowers, fruit and vegetables, fishing 
and hunting, sunshine and health you can easi! 
decide where to go and how to get there, and you will 
be well pleased with the small investment. 

Address YOUNG G. LEE, 

GLENOAK, HILLSBOROUGH CoO., FLA. 


Mention this magazine. 
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I.E. BURT CoO. 


Have recently opened a 


Photographie Studio 


In connection with their | 


eS 


ae a 


FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave, MINNEAPOLIs, | 


Minn. High grade 
| colors, Crayon, etc. 
Mention this magazine. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| PHOTO ENGRAVING, 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 
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HALF-TONEsS, 
DESIGNING. 


ZINC ETCHING, ° 
EMBOSSING PLATES, 


HENRY BABCOCKE, 
Photo Engraver, 
49 E. Pourth St., 


Rooms:4, 5 and 6, St. PAUL, MINN. 
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SAME As Used BY NORTHWEST 


OEND f\M 
COLUMBIAN E35 
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AGAZINE. 
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ROTYPING 


9| PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 














Cof 


ortraits in Oil, Pastel, Water- | 
f not in city write for catalogue. | 


| 811 Jackson St., 


| AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
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FINANCIAL 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F, WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, J. H. Weep, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 


R. C. JEFFERSON. 





MICHAEL DORAN, JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 








TORONTO, ONT. 
Ax, Wo o> 
4 Type Writer o 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


LONDON, ENG. 


Se - 
®nd for pric® 30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 





Established 1870. Incorporated 1890 


JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Agency 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 


WM. J. SUTHERLAND, 
General Manager Western Division, 
Security Building, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT J. FERNS, 
General Manager Eastern Division, 132 Broadway, N.Y. 





Telephone 927. 
FRANCIS F. McIver, President. 
Joun 8S. PRincE, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


HOWARD WHEELER, 
RENVILLE CHINNOCK, 


American Adjustment Co., 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


+ Attorneys. 


4099, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, ~ - - MINN. 
Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN, 


Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 























cure HWYRS & HARS 


By a new painless method—Sight and Hearing restored. 
Por a limited time we will treat and perform operations on all cases 
for HALF RATES. Examinations FREE. 


Cures by our treatment: W. B. Stebbins, foreman Northern Pacific ahope, Livingstone, Mont., paralysis 
muscles of the Eye-Ball; Mrs. Willis Baker 2215 Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Granula Lids; Mrs. Daniel Mul- 
lin. 53 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, totally blind from Cataract; Katie Farnum, 234 Acker St., St. Paul, Cross-Eyes; 
Mrs. M. Little. Boston, Mass., Obstructed Tear Duct; 8. Burse, Rhinelander Wis., Pterygium; J.C. Blanvelt. 674 
Selby Ave., St. Paul, deaf for fifteen years; Wm. Lawler, cousin Hon. Dan. W. Lawler, St. Paul, totally deaf. 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross Eyes, Pterygium. Ingrowing Lashes. Obstructed Tear Duct, etc. e have 
a staff of specialists for the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Nerves and Blood. Write for particulars. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE AND EYE & EAR INFIRMARY, 
Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





THe SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management 19 Miles 
was East of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on O., St. P., 
Houmes M.&0O. BR. RB. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F ors of Treatment, Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A megnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address ed 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


thesmite RACING SKATE 


NEW 1897 MODEL. 


oo See ene 


The Fastest, Strongest, and Lightest Genuine Racing 
Skate in the World. 


Built for genuine racing, and now used by the fastest 
amateurs and professionals in America. 


Made to irder. $6 50 per pair. 
Send for descriptive circular. We are also leading 


No.1. An Active Cathartic. It is composed of six BEARERS Is 


different ingredients of the rest concentrated veg- ; 
etable extracts, and "80 combined in this preparation Bicycles, Bicycle Sundries, 
Athletic and Sporting Goods, etc. 


as to insure the greatest proficiency as a quick cathar- 
When you want anything in our line, write to us. 


tic. No.1 cures Biliousness, Sick and Bilious Head- 
ache, dizziness, pain and distress after eating and all 
We make a specialty of Mail Orders. 
When you come to St. Paul, visit us. 


engorged derangements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels. 
A D SMITH CYCLE HOUSE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 


Get a_ case of 


Home Specific 

aaae aee| Remedies, put up 
s by eminont physi- 
REMEDIES aicians. They pre- 


serve bealth and 
prevent doctor's 
visits, Oftentimes 










CA AMMAN AAMNSE 
- a few doses of med- 
icine will prevent 
Size 8x4x1 inch. a long continned 
illness. Families who have these remedies find 
they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 
amount saved in doctor's bills. A case contains 
600 doses of 12 selected formulas without mercu- 
ry or opiates. Price $3.00 with book giving 
symptome and treatment. Address 
Medical Ass'n, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 








A. H. Kansas, writes: I have been using your reme- 
dies in my family, and I want to say that I have never 
found —% | pill that works so soon and pleasantly as 
your No.1 remedy. It is worth more than all other 
cathartics. It is pleasant in its action and does its 382 St. Peter Steet, ° - 
work most effectually. 
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| 
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IN LEWISTON “HAPPY VALLEY” 


THERE ARE 


No Cyclones, 

No Blizzards, 

No Tornadoes, 

No Gales, 

No Heavy Winds, 

No Severe Thunder Storms, 

No Sunstrokes, 

No Long Winters, 

No Cold Winters, 

No Rainy Winters, 

No Fogs, 

No Pulmonary Diseases, 

No Crop Failures under irrigation. 
Come, investigate, prove it for yourself. 
Here all these things are Free. 

Can you buy them anywhere at any price? 


* * * * * 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
Flouring Mills, 
Lumber Mills, 
Creameries, 


Cheese Factories, 

Woolen Mills, 

Canneries, 

Warehouses, 

Small manufactories, 

Stores of all kinds, 

Poultry Breeding, 

Honey Production, 

Dairying, 

Winter Feeding of Stock in Warm Valleys, 
And always 
Fruits, Fruits, 

Fruits, Fruits, 
Fruits, Frui's, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


Arcadia Fruit Orchard Colony 


Join the Arcadia Fruit Orchard 
Colony. Five, ten, twenty and forty- 
acre fruit farms on monthly payments. 


Building lot in Arcadia donated to 
purchasers of orchard tracts. 





Long Summers, Mild Winters, Every Advantage. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
T. T. DANILSON, 
Arcadia, Malheur Co., Oregon. 





Come to the Famous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a farge list of fruit, wheat, dairy, 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in size and 
$5 to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information. 


M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 





FREF TO F. A. M. An Engraving of the 
Hall of the Mysteries, also Catalogue 
of Masonic ks and goods with t- 
m prices. New Illustrated History of 
Freemasonry for Agents. Beware of the 
rious Masonic books. REDDING &CO., 
blishers and Manufacturers of Masonic 
Goods, 212 Broadway, New York. 
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|THE! LAND OF 
THE NEZ PERCE.! 


4 BY EDWARD C. GOTTRY. 
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After the pleasure of a tripover the Northern 
Pacific route from St. Paul to the metropolis of 
Eastern Washington, with the ever-changing 
and never-wearying round of sight-seeing, it is 
difficult to tell where to begin an article de- 
scriptive of any portion of the Great West. 
Presuming that the reader has traveled from 
St. Paul over the vast prairies of North Da- 
kota and through ‘‘Montana the Golden;”’ that 
he has caught a glimpse of Lake Pend d’Oreille 
in North Idaho, spent the night in Spokane, 
the pride of Eastern Washington, and is ready 
to push on to the ‘‘Land of the Nez Perce,” we 
will take up our narrative at this point. 

From Spokane, the Nez Perce Indian Reser- 
vation is reached by the Spokane and Palouse 
Railroad, a branch of the Northern Pacific sys- 
tem which leaves the main line at Marshall 
Junction, a few miles west of Spokane, and, 
traversing the famous Palouse Country, ter- 
minates at Julietta—about twenty miles above 
Lewiston, the gateway to the Reservation. A 
branch leaves the Spokane and Palouse at Pull- 
man, in Washington, for Uniontown, Wash- 
ington and Genesee in Idaho, each of which 
towns is connected with Lewiston, Idaho, by 
daily stage. After the journey over plain and 
mountain range, the eye is pleased by the sight 
which greets you as you enter the Palouse 
Country. Behind you lies the great grazing 
belt with its illimitable expanse of pasture- 
land, innumerable horses and cattle, scattered 
ranches, and the timbered belt of North Idaho; 
while before you is a pastoral panorama of roll- 
ing table-land, with ranches on every hand. 
The native grasses have given place to well- 
tilled fields and orchards; the mining-camp and 
stock-ranch are succeeded by comfortable farm- 
houses and neatly-built villages, while here and 
there in the valleys can be seen groves of pine 
and fir. As far as the eyecan reach, whichever 
way you look, will be seen, stretching away 
over hill and valley, the evidence of thrifty 
husbandry—a pleasant change indeed! Through 
these scenes during the afternoon, even in the 
month of February, when nature is stripped of 
her gaudy dress of green, the trip is delightful 
and the few hours pass as day-dreams of youth. 





From reveries we are aroused by the brake- 
man calling “Genesee,” and we leave the train 
for the more primitive, and to us delightful, 
stage trip. Surrounded on every hand by the 
comforts of a home, with one’s books and 
papers, with attentive porters and “itinerant 
merchant on trade intent,’’ with comfortable 
berths and superb dining-cars, with elaborate 
menus, the trip thus far has been so comfortable 
that one almost tires of comfort and luxury, 
and, forgetting that he is traveling, looks for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to a jolt over 
the country for thirteen miles in a stage-coach. 
Visions of the grand coaches of our grand- 
fathers, with their rocking, swinging, jolting 
motion, filled our wninds; but we were disap- 
pointed. Here, as in the railway coach, the 
progress of the nineteenth century was mani- 
fested, and a modern mountain wagon as com- 
fortable as a rocking-chair took the place of the 
venerable coach of our fancy, and a ride of thir- 
teen miles across one corner of the Reservation 
brought the stage, with all on board, to Lewis- 
ton. The trip is far from being devoid of in- 
terest. From the time Genesee is left behind 
to the summitor ‘“‘rim-rock,”’ a distance of four 
miles, one passes along a road on either side of 
which may be seen the homes of thrifty farm- 
ers, with comfortable buildings, well-fed stock, 
and, what to a resident of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley is even more interesting, orchards 
of apple, peach, pear, prune and plumb-trees, 
which, though now stripped of even their 
mantles of leaves, still speak in language truly 
delicious of a harvest of ruddy, luscious fruit. 
Nor does the traveler’s interest terminate here; 
for, over to the right, an azure haze hangs over 
the Blue Mountains, almost obscures their out- 





line, and leaves the imagination to picture | 
| now known as the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 


what the vision fails to reveal. To the left 
the Bitter Root Mountains, capped with snow 
at this season of the year and reflecting the 
dazzling rays of the morning sun in a myriad 
of glistening colors, form a striking contrast 
to the somber-hued range to the right, and 
frame your picture with a variety of color. But 
our stage moves on and we are soon at the sum- 
mit, having traveled in a southerly direction 
over the table-land. A beautiful sight here 
breaks upon us. Lying almost at our feet, yet 
nine miles distant, is the town of Lewiston, 
while between us and the town flows the Clear- 
water River, which, rising in the Bitter Root 
Mountains, drains the greater part of the Res- 
ervation country and, flowing in a northerly 
and westerly direction, mixes its waters with 
the Snake at Lewiston. Its valley here, even 





at this season of the year, is quite green, and 
cattle, horses and sheep are grazing in the can- 
yons, and the ranchman is sowing his grain. 
Though we stand in a temperate climate and 
feel the chilly winds such as Minnesota and 
Wisconsin experience in latter March or early 
April, we are gazing on a section blessed with 
a sub-tropical climate, where winter and sum- 
mer are at this season of the year blended. 

We now begin the descent. The plateau on 
which we have been traveling is more than 
2,000 feet above the sea-level, while the river at 
Lewiston has an altitude of less than 700 feet. 
The descent opens to our view a scene less ex- 
tensive but fully as interesting. The road, 
winding down the mountainside, gives the trav- 
eler an ever-changing scene. Here in a canyon 
is a farm or ranch with well-built house and 
comfortable out-buildings nestling between the 
hills; or, at your very feet, lies a deep chasm, 
the steep and almost precipitous sides of which 
are just now being turned by the plow and re- 
mind one of the Yankee who advised his son to 
buy a farm in a mountainous country where 
each acre sat on its edge and could be eulti- 
vated on both sides. Over on yonder hill is a 
shepherd surrounded by a large flock of sheep; 
while the treeless hills, with the out-cropping 
of basaltic rock for a background, remind one 
of the storied shepherds on the rock-strewn 
hills of Palestine. At the foot of the hills we 
cross the Clearwater and, driving along the 
river for a short distance, arrive at Lewiston, 
a town of 3,000 people and a strange mingling 
of mining-camp and modern city; but, withal, 
a beautiful place, romantic in situation, sub- 
stantially built, and a very desirable town in 
which to reside. 

But the Reservation is our quest. Thelands 
tion consist of a tract of land of irregular shape 
—its greatest length being from northwest to 
southeast—and comprising over 500,000 acres of 
the best land in Idaho. These lands were se- 
lected by the Nez Perce tribe for a permanent 
home when the limits of their Reservation 
were reduced in 1863. One thing may be ac- 
cepted as an established fact, and that is that 


| the Indian’s natural instinct or intuition al- 


ways prompts him to select the best land in his 
vicinity. Should he live in a timbered region, 
the best timber-land is selected; if ona prairie, 
he chooses the land most rich in natural grasses, 
most luxuriant in foliage and with a plentiful 
supply of water; if in a mountainous country, 
he selects lands that are fertile, well-watered, 
sheltered from wintry blasts, and which havea 
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good supply of game and fish; in fine, wherever 
he settles,—if Indians ever settle,—he selects 
where he can get the most with the 
least exertion on his part. Thus it is that the 
the face is ever turned on the red 
man’s domain. No better this fact 
can be furnished than in the case in hand. For 
small handful of Indians have 


while on every side of them 


his reserve 
eye ol pale 
proof of 


many years a 
held this empire, 
their white brother has made the land to blos- 
som and to yield forth her fruit. It was not 
until November, that were 
thrown open to settlement The 
Indians have taken land in severalty on the 
Reservation, most of which is along the Clear- 


1895, these lands 


by whites. 


water and Lapwai rivers, while some have lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Kamai in the southeast- 


is depended upon for moisture, are naturally | country by Missionary Spaulding more than 


prejudiced against irrigation, but one visit to | 


the well-watered orchards of the Snake and 
Clearwater valleys will be sufficient to dispel 
all such prejudices and to convince the most 
skeptical that an irrigated farm or orchard is 
the safest and most profitable investment for 
the husbandmanor borticulturist. The writer 
visited the fruit-farm of J. H. Evans at River- 
side, on Snake River, six miles below Lewiston, 
and had a conversation with that gentleman on 
the fruit industry. His experience with differ- 
ent varieties of fruit is here given in his own 
language: 

“A long, warm, growing season, a soil rich 
in mineral ingredients, and an abundant supply 
of water for irrigation, are the three factors 
that produce the wonderful tree-growth with 


its corresponding load of fruit. It is only dur- 





ern part of the Reservation. The Clearwater 
River and its tributaries drain the Reservation. 
The South Fork of the Clear- 
water enters the Reservation 
near the southeast corner and 
flows north about eleven miles, 


joins the Middle Fork 
at a point about five miles from 
the latter 
Reservation. 


where it 


stream enters 

The South 
Fork is composed of the Red 
River and the American River, 
the water supply of the Elk City 
From the con- 
branches 


where 
the 


mining districts. 
LWo 


fluence of these 
the stream flows in a northeast- 
erly direction and near the east- 
ern borders of the reserve. The 
Lolo Fork enters the Reservation 


from the east about twelve miles 


north of the confluence of the 
South and Middle forks; Jim 
Ford Creek and Glenn Oro Fino 
Creek enter from the east and 
empty into the Clearwater, and 
the North Fork of the Clear- 
water enters the Reservation 
from the northeast. These 
streams rise in the mountain 
ranges to the east and south of 


the Reservation, where the melt- 
ings of the heavy fall of mount- 
ain snow, and the innumerable 
an 


mountain insure 


abundant water supply and pro- 


springs, 


duce in the Clearwater, as it 
crosses the northern end of the 
Reservation, a stream of pure 


spring-water of sufficient depth 
to be navigable for a consider- 
able distance above Lewiston by 
light draft. The wa- 


ters of the various streams flow- 


vessels ot 


ing from the mountains, in which 
are immense deposits of gold, 
have washed the precious metal 
down the streams and deposited 
the along their re- 
spective where 
pectors carry on placer mining on a large scale. 

The contour of the country, as well as its 
vary 


it in bars 


COUTSeS, pros- 


characteristics and climatic conditions, 


widely. In the small compass of the Reserva- 
tion can be found climatic conditions and vari- 
eties of all. The valley along the 
Clearwater with the advan- 
tages of a sub-tropical climate and is admirably 
adapted to the culture of all fruits known to 
the American continent, except the orange and 
In these valleys, however, irrigation is 


to suit 


soil 


shares Lewiston 


lemon. 
essential to asure crop, but this is accomplished 
easily. In many places water is obtained from 
the springs in the hills and conveyed by ditches 
and spouts to whatever locality it is desired to 
Readers in the Mississippi Valley or 


irrigate. 
in any of the Eastern States where the rainfall | 


PRUNE GROWS. 


AS THE 


ing recent years that fruit-growing as a com- 
mercial enterprise has been undertaken, and 


sixty years ago. This tree is still producing 
fruit, and perhaps has not missed a crop during 
the past fifty years. 

‘*The age at which an orchard will come into 
profitable bearing depends much upon the vari- 
ety of even the same kind of fruit. Apples of 
such variety as the Ben Davis, set out when 
two years old, will produce the fourth year 100 


| pounds per tree and the tenth year 500 pounds, 


or 25,000 pounds per acre, the yearly increase 


| being steady untila maximum of 40,000 to 50,000 





pounds per acre is reached. 

“Owing to the earliness of the season of 
ripening, cherries have been found to be one of 
our most profitable fruits, as they come into 
market in advance of those grown in the 
Willamette Valley, Oregon, or in the Puget 
Sound Country. The trees grow very rapidly. 
At six years of age they will 
produce 100 pounds of fruit per 
tree, and at maturity a yield of 
20,000 to 25,000 pounds per acre 
will be secured. Plumbs and 
prunes flourish without an 
enemy either to tree or fruit. 
They come into bearing early, 
yield a profitable crop at four 
and five years of age, and when 
ten years old will yield 50,000 to 
60,000 pounds per acre. The 
pear, which has been stricken 
with blight over so large a por- 
tion of the country, is here free 
from that scourge. Our fruit- 
growers are willing to challenge 
comparison in quality or size of 
fruit with that produced in any 
section of the United States. If 
permitted, the trees not in- 
frequently produce fruit the first 
season they are planted. At five 
years of age they will produce 
10,000 pounds per acre, and from 
that time on the increase 
rapid. 

“Those unacquainted with the 
wonderful growth made by the 
apricot tree, under favorable 
conditions, mistake trees of one 
year’s growth for trees three or 
four years old. It often hap- 
pens that trees in their second 
year produce twenty pounds of 
fruit and at ten years yield 35,- 
000 to 40,000 pounds per acre. 

“There are many persons re- 
siding in Eastern cities who 
have but a slight knowledge 
either of Idaho or Washington, 
but to whom “Snake River 
Peaches”’ is a household word 
and one ever in good ‘“‘taste.”’ 
Whether on exhibition or in the 
busy marts of trade, peaches 
from this section have met in 


is 


| competition those produced in the favored sec- 


few, ifany, of the orchards have reached matur- | 
ity, so that it is a difficult matter to state how | 
great an actual yield per acre may ultimately | 


be obtained. The estimates following are gath- 
ered from the reports of a number of reliable 


parties and are in no wise exaggerations, but | 


may be surpassed. While, as stated, fruit- 
growing for commercial purposes is only in its 
infancy, the local markets have long been 
supplied with fruit produced in this valley. 
The first settler in the country found old apple- 
trees in the vicinity of the Indian villages. On 
the banks of the Alpowai, a few miles from Lew- 
iston, may be seen the old mission apple-tree; 
the seed from which it grew was brought to the 


| 


| tions of California, and have gained a reputa- 


tion that is the pride of every one. The trees 
come into bearing early. At three years from 
planting they will produce fifty pounds of fruit 
per tree or 35,000 to 40,000 pounds per acre. 

‘The crop of berries that may be grown on an 
acre seems to be limited only by the amount of 
fertilizing material and water and care given 
them. Three to four thousand quart boxes of 
blackberries have been grown on an acre, and 
as many as four to six thousand boxes of straw- 
berries of the largest size and finest quality. 

“T think that, to convey an intelligent idea 
of the character of the country, it should be 
shown that an altitude of 3,000 feet—the dif- 
ference between the river valleys and the table- 
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lands—shows as marked a difference in the 
climate, many times, as would be observed ina 
journey of 500 miles southward from Minne- 
sota. Not only is there this marked difference 
in the temperature; it is also found in the 
moisture. Not infrequently it will snow all 
day on the summit of the hills, and often reach 
far down on the sides, while in the valleys it 
will neither snow nor rain. 


Owing to the dif- | 


ference in the soil and the amount of precipi- | 


tation, good crops of grain and vegetables can 
be produced in the uplands, a few miles from 
the river, without artificial water supply, while 
here irrigation is necessary to insure success.” 

Mr. Evans’ estimates are based on his experi- 
ence at Riverside as well as on intimate ac- 
quaintance with the industry in that section. 
What is possible at Riverside is possible at any 
point in the valleys along the Clearwater. It 
must be born in mind that these valleys are 
not, in thé strict sense of the term, arid, but 
semi-arid, as fine crops of grain are occasionally 
produced without resort to irrigation. 

The grape industry should not be overlooked. 
What the Rhine is to grape-consuming Europe, 
the Clearwater is destined to be to America. 
Wine with a flavor equal to the best vintage of 
the Rhenish provinces has been produced from 
the infantine Clearwater vineyards. Many 
who have had experience in grape culture in 
Europe, as well as in California, pronounce the 
valleys of the Clearwater better adapted to the 
growth of grapes than either of those countries. 
Varieties of grapes which cannot be grown on 
the Rhine yield an abundant crop on the Clear- 
water, and varieties which prove a failure 
in the grape districts of California, do well 
here. The hills which wall in the Clear- 
water, presenting their sloping sides to the 
sun all day long, afford unexcelled facilities for 
laying out fine vineyards; while the underlying 
basalt rock, which crops out on the summits 
and along the sides of the hills, is an indispen- 
sible ingredient to the soil upon which grapes 
are to be grown. It isa well-known fact that 
growers on the Rhine haul basalt rock into 
their vineyards when a sufficient supply has not 
been provided by nature, and it is to the pres- 
ence of the basalt that connoisseurs attribute 
the peculiar flinty flavor of Rhine wines. The 
Clearwater Valley is destined to be the home 
of a prosperous colony of grape-growers, and 
the bare hillsides, which now may be seen 
stretching away as far as the eye can reach, 
willin the near future be covered with vines 
from which shall hang, in rich clusters, the 
most luscious grapes that ever awaited the 
hand of the husbandman. Here all the condi- 
tions are favorable for the best results in grape 
culture. As to soil, the grape has proven itself 
adapted to so great a diversity of soils that, if 
the climatic conditions are suitable, it may 
safely be concluded that any good orchard land 
will be found adapted for the vineyard. Grant- 
ing, then, that the soil is favorable, the next 
investigation should be as to other necessary 
conditions. Through years of continued ob- 
servation French savants have demonstrated 
the number of degrees of daily mean tempera- 
ture necessary to cause the vines to leaf out, 
bloom, and ripen the fruit. With the results 
of these experiments before us, we had the 
pleasure of looking over meteorological obser- 
vations taken at Lewiston by Mr. Schleisher 
for the Government reports, and find that the 
temperature here is all that is required and 
that no more favorable locality exists for grape 
culture. Sunlight is of supreme importance in 


fruit-growing. Without light there is no fructi- 
fication; it is not necessary that the want of 
light should be complete to bring about a fail- 
ure of fruits; in fact, diffused light—as in cloudy 
weather—alone does not suffice. 


The plants 











should have the direct rays of the sun, and the 
longer the vines receive the direct sunlight the 
larger the quantity and the finer the quality of 
the fruit. Without attempting to give tables 
in support of the claim of this section, we will 
say that official figures show the Clearwater 
Valley to rank among the first localities in the 
United States in point of clear days. As to 
the humidity of the atmosphere, it can be 
proven by figures from official sources that the 
Clearwater Valley is second to no point in 
America. This fact is largely due to its location 
and its remoteness from the sea. The above 
is theory, but in practice the theory has been 
fully sustained. Grape culture has, wherever 
tried, proved a most unqualified success and 
has yielded an excellent profit. By the most 
reliable and conservative authorities, the aver- 
age yield is placed at three to five tons per acre, 
while as high as seven and a half tons have 
been raised. The average net price is $60 per 
ton. Thus it will be seen that in the culture 
of the vine there is open to the home-seeker a 
field of labor both pleasant and profitable. In 
addition to fruit, all kinds of grain and vege- 
tables do well on these lands, and the supply of 


frame house in a small enclosure with a tepee 
of white canvas standinz by its side—a number 
of cayuse ponies feeding about. The Nez Perce 
Indian is superior to most tribes in character. 
In cleanliness he is far superior, and, as a rule, 
his honesty would cause many of his white 
brethren to blush for shame. Extravagant 
though the statement may seem, the Nez Perce 
Indian fully sustains the character given him 
by Washington Irving in “The Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville.” Honest, hospitable, 
courteous, and of a religious turn of mind, he 
is far from being a disagreeable neighbor; but 
he is an Indian still. The nomadic habits of 
his race still cling to him and are evidenced by 
his tepee. 

At the Agency we cross the river on a ferry 
owned and operated by a red man whose dusky 
visage, emerging from a small cabin on the 
south side of the river, answers your repeated 
“hello,” and as he saunters stoically and leis- 
urely down the river you have plenty of time 
to survey the landscape, for an Indian is never 
in a hurry when work is to be done. Behind 
you the almost precipitous wall of the 
mountains, on whose side feed many horses 


is 


| 
| 
| 
| 





AN IRRIGATING FLUME NEAR HEAD-GATES ON 


ASOTIN CREEK AT LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


‘“Trrigating a large tract of land just across the Snake River from Lewiston.” 


the local markets is drawn from this section. | 


We have learned these facts at Lewiston, where, 
on every hand, we see evidence of the truth of 
the assertions. 

But our desire to see the country is insatiate, 
and, as it is probable that no part of it will 
prove more to our liking than the valleys, a 
drive to Lapwai Agency is taken—a distance of 
about six miles up the Clearwater from Lewis- 
ton. The road at times skirts the mountains 
and then again passes over an opening in the 
hills, which reveals to view little valleys await- 
ing the fruit-tree and the vine; while at other 
times our course is along the bank of the beau- 
tiful stream or across the edge of a bar upon 
which the rippling water has deposited color- 
ings of gold in quantities which yield a rich 
return to the industrious miner who toils even 
in the most primitive way, and from which 
large quantities of the yellow metal will be 
taken when improved machines are employed. 

After reaching the limits of the Reservation 
we pass, here and there, the home of an Indian. 
In most cases it consists of a small, one-story 








whose feats at climbing are almost beyond be- 
lief; while to the right, across and down the 
stream, stand the sawmill and grist-mill, 
erected by a generous Government for the In- 
dians, and bothof which are propelled by water. 
To the left you observe, on a bar further up the 
stream, a smal! mining outfit where a couple of 
busy miners, with pick and shovel, pan and 
rocker are busy gathering in the gold sands. 
Directly across the stream and in front of you 
lie the buildings of the Agency, principally 
small, one-story structures, neatly painted, but 
otherwise not unlike the Indians’ houses. A 
blacksmith-shop and a carpenter-shop, a store 
or trading-post, a church and school anda large 
building which, from its shape and size as well 
as its surroundings, appears to have been built 
by the Government as a barracks, but which 
now serves for a hotel, completes the picture. 
We cross on the ferry and find, in a grove of 
trees not far from the bank, a cemetery where 
some of the graves are marked by slabs of mar- 
ble and others by monuments of wood. One 
grave near the center of the enclosure is of 
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special interest. A well-beaten path, made by 
the feet of visitors as well as the moccasined 
feet of the natives, guides us to the spot where 
a white marble slab marks a lonely grave. On 
the slab is this inscription: 
Rev. Henry HARMON SPALDING 
Born at Bath, N. Y., 
Nov. 26, 1808 
Commenced the Nez Perce Mission 1836. 
Died among his people at Lapwai, I. T., 
August 5, 1874. 
Aged 70 years, 8 months and 7 days. 
Blest with many souls as seals to his ministry. 

Involuntarily the visitor raises his hat and, 
with bared head, takes in the scene as his mind 
runs back over the story of the struggles of 
Whitman and Spalding in their efforts to carry 
the gospel to the Indians of the Pacific and 
“save Oregon.’’ Authorities may differ as to 
their plans and the success of the latter part of 
their mission, but no man who visits the Nez 
Perce tribe of Indians will question the success 
of the former. This simple piece of marble 
marks the resting place of this devout man; 
but a tribe of Indians, soundly converted to the 
principles of the Christian religion,—honest, 
virtuous and devout,—is a better, a more last- 
ing and glorious monument toa life of pious 
self-denial. Little wonder is it that the grass 
is worn from this path by the feet of natives 
who, it is said, often repair to this quiet spot 
and there, by the side of this lonely grave, offer 
up their prayers to the “God of the White 
Man,” first made known to the Nez Perce by 
him whose body lies beneath the sod, so far 
from the graves of his fathers. 

But time passes. A drive of a few miles up 
the valley of Lapwai Creek brings us to old 
Fort Lapwai, a deserted Government military 
post, now given over to the better way of civil- 
izing the Indians by meansof the spelling-book 
and the primer. Here, ina hall where troopers’ 
boots and rattling saber once resounded, may 
be heard the voices of the rising generation of 
the Nez Perce braves conjugating verbs or 
marching to an attack on the multiplication 
tables; while the Nez Perce damsel, coyly peep- 
ing out from under her heavy eyebrows, is dis- 
covered deep in geography and United States 
history. In the dormitory for girls—the erst- 
while barracks—you may see the dusky fingers 
deftly sewing in the dressmaking or tailoring 
department, or perchance you may hear their 
voices raised in song as they gather round the 
piano, presided over by one of their number. 
Though now given over to the pursuit of learn- 
ing, the old spot still retains a martial appear- 
ance, and the uniformed figures of the boys, as 
they move about here and there, add to the 
military aspect. Not only in appearance but 





A BOX OF LEWISTON VALLEY 


PEACHES. 


Two layers; count them. 


in sound, also, does the “‘fort’’ still live; for, as 
we walk about the grounds, thestrains of ‘‘Hail 
Columbia,”’ ‘‘Red, White and Blue,” ‘‘March- 
ing through Georgia’ and other airs come from 
the distance, and over on the parade-grounds 
we descry a troop of dusky soldiers—boy soldiers 

marching, countermarching and wheeling, 
now advancing, now retreating, while a brass 
band of the Nez Perce boys furnishes the music. 
Studies are over for the day, and the boys are 
having their afternoon drill. The precision 
with which they execute the several move- 
ments is noticeable and, to the civilian, is 
creditable, though to a man of military train- 
ing it might seem different. The band plays 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’ which just reminds us 
that we have a long drive before reaching the 
place which we call home. A hasty farewell to 
Capt. Ed. McConville, the superintendent, and 
to his estimable wife, and we are away again. 

The valley of Lapwai Creek is the home of 
the Lapwai band of Nez Perce, and here many 
of them have taken their allotments under the 
act opening the Reservation. A more beauti- 
ful spot could not be found. As we find our 
way down the road on this beautiful, balmy 
evening in January, comfortable without over- 
coats and listening to the babbling creek by 
our side, we cannot but feel that the Nez Perce 
have made a wise selection. Up to this time 
our visit has been wholly in the Northern part 
of the Reservation, and time will not permit of 





A BOX OF YELLOW EGG PLUMS. 
Grown in Lewiston Valley by J. H. Evans. 





a detailed description of the whole area. It is 
enough to say that within the boundary lines 
of this vast domain lies a tract of land which 
will in a short time be settled by at least 3,000 
industrious, happy farmers. This is no mere 
speculation, for here are the same conditions 


| which have made the surrounding country one 





of the best and wealthiest of the Pacific North- 
west. To the west and northwest spreads out 
the famous Palouse Country, famed as one of 
the wealthiest and most extensive wheat-rais- 
ing sections west of the Red River Valley, and 
the Potlatch Country, which is but a part, or 
at least a continuation, of the Palouse. These 
sections join the Reservation on the north and 
are distinguishable from it only by reason of 
the fact that the Indian lands have remained 
in their native state, while the white man has 
brought the adjoining farms to a high state of 
cultivation. The lands in the Reservation 
north of the Clearwater are of the same charac- 
ter and will henceforth be known as parts of 
the Palouse and Potlatch sections. 

On the eastern borders of the Reservation 
the Clearwater, where it flows in a northerly 
direction, is skirted by forests of heavy timber 
which extend up to the canyons and constitute 
one of the elements of wealth in this section. 
The cedar and the white pine of this region are 
of rare quality and in quantity sufficient to 
supply the local markets. Near the southeast- 
ern corner of the Reservation, and just over its 
boundary, is a beautiful little park of 2,000 
acres or more, parallel to the Clearwater, in 
which a town site has been platted. This is 
near the only bridge over the river and ten 
miles closer to the famous gold-camps of Elk 
City and Dixie than the old established trading- 
points of Grangeville and Mount Idaho. For 
eighteen miles to the northward, which is the 
course of the river, the canyons are deep and 
contracted until, widening out again within 
the limits of the Reservation, they enclose 
other little valleys. Like oases scattered over 
a desert, the winding course followed by the 
Clearwater is marked by a series of similar 
parks strung along through the rough and tim- 
bered country. 

West of this section and lying on the higher 
plateau, extends the Cold Springs Prairie, 
which comprises a large tract of land and is 
identical with the Camas Prairie to the south- 
ward and the Potlatch to the north, and is on 
the opposite bank of the Clearwater. The soil 
is highly productive. Forty to fifty bushels of 
wheat per acre is an average yield, though a 
ranch over which we drove produced seventy 
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bushels to the acre in 1895. Barley yields sixty 
to 120 bushels to the acre, while oats do equally 
well. Corn, which does not mature in the 
Palouse, in the Cold Springs Prairie does well 
and can be raised profitably. The vegetable 
products are equally good, growing to a re- 
markable size and in great abundance. Pota- 
toes are especially good and a ‘‘volunteer crop.”’ 
Many of the farmers in this section leave the 
portion of their crop not required for consump- 
tion or marketing in the ground all winter, dig 
what they need in the spring, and leave the 
rest to sprout and furnish seed for another crop. 
Flax is also a profitable crop, destined to be one 
of the staples and second only to wheat. 

It must be born in mind that this section is 
on the plateau at an average elevation of 1,800 
or 2,000 feet above, and is therefore entirely 
different from, the valleys. Here the climate 
is nearer that of the temperate zones, though 
much warmer than the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, and irrigation is unnecessary. The win- 
ters are very short, and but little snow falls. 
Fruit, such as apples, plums, prunes, pears, ap- 
ricots and nectarines are a sure crop. Peaches 
can be raised, though the crop is variable and 
not so sure as in the valleys. ‘Trees come in- 
to bearing early. A gentleman from the Pot- 
latch Country stated that his orchard, three 
years old, averaged for the season of 1895 
one bushel of fruit to the tree. Cherries and 
berries do well, are of excellent quality, and 
grow in abundance. This section is destined 
to become the wealthiest and most populous 
farming section in Western Idaho. 

Toward the southwest, and just beyond the 
reserve, is the Craig Mountain Country. This 
section was for some time considered especially 
adapted to grazing, and it was not until after 
much of the other lands in the vicinity had 
been taken up that close attention was paid to 
these plateaus; but, when once put under cul- 
tivation, the abundant yield of small grain, 
fruit and vegetables surprised even those who 
were accustomed to the bountiful harvests of 
Western Idaho. From Lewiston to Lake Waha 
at the southwest corner of the Reservation is 
the old-settled farming portion of Nez Perce 
County, known as the Clearwater Basin. The 
land is all in good, productive farms, yielding 
a good living to their owners. Over the in- 
visible line which marks the confines of the 
reserve, the soil is just as good and the cli- 
matic conditions exactly the same. From Lake 
Waha, in a southeasterly direction, lies a belt 
of yellow and black pine and fir and tamarack 
timber, extending to the ‘“‘breaks’’ of Salmon 
River a distance of about eighteen miles. This 
land is settled and merges into another stretch 
of open country which is a part of the Camas 
Prairie section previously mentioned. We have 
thus endeavored to give a description of the 
country surrounding the Reservation on all 
sides, in order that the reader may form an 
opinion as to the possibilities of the Reserva- 
tion proper. One glanceata map of thesection 
will satisfy the most skeptical of the possibili- 
ties of the Nez Perce Reservation. With a 
bountiful supply of water and a climate vary- 
ing from the sub-tropical of the valleys to the 
temperate of the plateau and mountain; with 
a contour representing almost every phase of 
nature, from the level bottom-land to the 
rugged mountainside, and an agricultural and 
horticultural future such as few places on the 
continent can boast, the Nez Perce Reservation 
offers opportunities to the home-seeker which 
are unsurpassed. 

One fact should not be lost sight of: the set- 
tler on the Nez Perce Reservation is not going 
into an unknown region to undertake the pri- 
vations of a pioneer life, but is settling ina 
garden spot reserved from the surrounding 








IN LEWISTON VALLEY 


1. “Won't you have a amall bunch?” 


farms. His lot will be cast among a class of 
people such as is seldom met with in a new 
country. On every hand are churches, schools, 
and civic societies. The Reservation lies within 


sound of the bell on the State Normal School | 


at Lewiston, while the State 
College at Moscow is less than twenty miles 
from the northern boundary. Nor is this all. 
The settler will not be taxed for county and 


municipal improvements, as these things have | 


been provided. Nez Perce County now owns a 
magnificent court-house which cost $50,000. 
The county is wealthy, and its finances are in 
excellent condition and managed economically. 


Agricultural | 


VINEYARDS. 


2. How Black Hamburg grapes grow. 


‘*Money talks,’’ is a familiar saying and one 
that it is always safe to follow. No better evi- 
dence of the bright future awaiting the fruit 
industry of Nez Perce County can be found 
than that a corporation known as the Lewiston 
Water and Power Company has been organized 
within the past year, composed largely of Bos- 


| ton capitalists, to own and to irrigate a large 


tract of land known as the Asotin Flats, just 
across the Snake River from Lewiston. This 


| land will be divided into small fruit farms and 


The Reservation lands can be entered at the | 
United States Land Office at Lewiston fora | 


mere trifle, while the lands adjoining are held 


at fifty dollars per acre and sell readily at that | 
| immediately, and inside of five yearsa five-acre 


figure. The markets for fruit, grain, vege- 
tables or live stock are unsurpassed. 
the commercial metropolis of this vast area, 


has an abundance of capital to handle the busi- 


Lewiston, | 


ness of the entire section; while the Elk City, | 


Pierce City and Florence mining districts, back 
in the Bitter Root Mountains, consume large 


quantities of the produce and furnish an ex- | 


cellent market, besides being an important factor 
in the production of wealth in Western Idaho. 

What is the future to bring forth? One 
glance at the past, with the drawbacks of 
pioneer life; with lack of capita] and of trans- 
portation facilities; with over half of Nez 


Perce County held in reserve for a handful of | 
| dried, will be greatly increased in quantity. 


Indians and the gatewaysof commerce hemmed 


in by a semi-civilized race, an agricultural com- | 


munity has existed within the county whose 


annual shipm-_nts of grain exceed $100,000 in | 


value, whose live stock shipments in 1895 were 
valued at $500,000, and whose fruit shipments, 
though the industry is in its infancy, amounts 
to a princely sum—all this in the face of the 
discouragements attendant on the first settle- 
ment of a section. 


sold with a perpetual water right. What bet- 
ter argument can be asked in favor of the fruit 
industry of the Clearwater, than that it can 
attract capital across the continent for invest- 
ment in such an enterprise at a time when 
capital was in hiding throughout the whole 
country? These farms will be set out to trees 


farm of well-kept trees will support a family 
and yield a comfortable income each year. 

Up to the present time the markets in the 
vicinity have consumed the products of the 
Clearwater Valley, as the fruit here comes into 
market earlier than in any other section of the 
United States, except Southern California, and 
is therefore first in market and first in price; 
but, in order to care for any surplus of crop, a 
canning factory will be putin and all surplus 
fruit and vegetables will be preserved and 
shipped to the Eastern markets, while the 
prunes, peaches, cherries and apples, which 
now find their way into the Eastern markets 


Several lines of railroad are headed toward 
Lewiston. The Northern Pacific Company 
has a line graded to the Reservation limits, 
and has been kept from Lewiston simply be- 
cause it could not get permission to cross the 
Reservation. Now that this barrier has been 
removed and the Reservation is thrown open to 
settlement, a new era of prosperity awaits Nez 
Perce County. 
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Looking from the lower bridge one saw the 
sweeping curve of the Mississippi, the grace- 
fully bending limestone bluffs which formed 
background and horizon to the northward and 
eastward, while between and to the river bend 
stretched the lowlands, now brightening under 
the touch of nature. In the foreground, be- 


yond the muddy, swirling current, lay the wan- | 


negan. It was moored close to the narrow dike, 
which began at the levee and which the Goy- 
ernment had put in, during the previous sum- 
mer, for the purpose of improving the channel 
of a river which Providence alone could have 
rendered reasonably navigable at that point. 
It differed very little from the rest. 
negans, or houseboats, along the Mississippi 
are not conspicuous, in the eyes of a 
stranger, and this particular water homestead 
stood out only because of its color. The other 
wannegans of that humble, motionless fleet 
were dingy, weather-beaten and scarcely distin- 
guishable from the dun background of flat and 
mound. The one occupied by the O’Connells, 
however, had painted white; the 
small, eye-like windows had once been bordered 
by broad bars of green; around the scow-hull 


Save 


once been 


were the fading traces of an irrelevant, almost 


frivolous, red stripe. When the paint was new 


and the finery of garb more distinct, the adorn- | 


ments had been regarded by the occupants of the 
other wannegans as assumptionsof unwarranted 
aristocracy—as evidences of exclusiveness, al- 
most a jeering insult to the monotonous unpre- 
tentiousness of the rest. But that, surely, had 
not been James O'Connell’sintention. Hehad 
always the Irishman’s pride of race, but never 
the pride of prosperity. There were times 
when, sitting as the central figure of a group 
of neighbors, he told of the line of his ances- 
try, of the O’Connells of the “Ould Dart,” of 
what his family had once been and of what his 
own branch had himself an 
humble toiler on the streets by day and a fish- 
erman by night,—but that was all. He jested 
at his own scars, and rounded off his recital 
with a merry tale of bog or glen. 

He was moderately content. There was the 
wannegan, which, if small, was as much to 
himself and family as the railway magnate’s 
baronial mansion on the brow of the bluff was 
to the dear of the multi-millionaire. 
There were the children—that was it! He was 
Irish to the core; his family was his pride, and 
the dwellers in the wannegan settlement knew 
that it was for Rose O'Connell that he had 
wasted his substance in a very riot of pigment 
and transformed his home into a gaudy house- 
boat. 


descended to, 


ones 


THE ANGEL OF THE WANNEGAN. 
By Franklyn W. Lee. 
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tronly twist to her abundant hair, with more 
depth to her blue eyes. It was about that time 
that Father Halloran was called upon to ad- 
minister the final sacrament to the mother, 
who, during all the toilsome years of her exile, 
had never ceased her longing for Ireland. Then, 
in a day, in an hour, they saw Rose grow still 
older and attain almost perfect maturity. Al- 
ways a helpmeet, she took her mother’s place. 
Her father and brother, the latter now a sturdy 
little lad, missed the tender, sweet-faced wo- 
man who had been all in all to them; but they 
thought of Rose, and told each other, in a 


| crude fashion, that God had been good to them. 


The wan- | 


Like the wannegan, O’Connell began to show 
his years; but, even as Rose brightened their 
home and made it the equal of a palace, in like 
manner she brightened the heart within him. 
As the women loved her, as the children 
adored her, it was but natural that the men 
particularly the younger ones—should take a 
deep interest in the blossom by the river bank. 
O'Connell sighed heavily, now and then, and 
more often with each succeeding day, as he 
looked at her; for what would himself and 
young Dan do if she were to leave their wanne- 
gan and go to another? It was assuredly their 
unhappy fate and her natural destiny; for there 
was Finerty, who had a steady job on the wa- 


| ter-works shift, and there was young O’Brien, 


When this became generally known they | 


did not blame him, for Rose was almostas dear | 


to them as to him. They remembered her as a 
pretty, blue-eyed babe lyingin the arms of Mrs. 
O’Connell when the O’Connell’s acquired the 
Mississippi homestead of the Murphys, and 
moved in years before. They recalled her as a 
bare-legged sprite, old beyond her years, wise 
beyond understanding, invaluable to her fading 
mother, and the savior of young Dan, who 


seemed to yearn from very birth for a watery | 


grave. They could see her vividly as a budding 
Rose—with skirts a trifle longer, with shoes and 
stockings, with better proportions, with a ma- 


| 
| 





who was employed in the big freight-house on 
the other side of the river. Both liked Rose 
and were inclined to woo her. They were neigh- 
bors, friends, likely young fellows in their way, 
to the wannegan born—in reality the most 
eligible young men in Waterville, as the news- 
papers termed the colony. Finerty, to be sure, 
had made love to every girl on every wannegan 
and had twice been sent to the workhouse at 
the end of protracted sprees; but a youngster 
must have his fling, and he would settle down 
in time. O’Brien was steady enough, but his 
temper was impish, almost, in its fiery intens- 
ity. O’Connell sighed, too, because he had not 
been able to give his girl advantages, to edu- 
cate her, to make her a lady; but that was only 
a dream he had cherished in a vague sort of 
way as she lay in her cradle, and poverty isa 
slayer of dreams. He had not been able to rise 
above his station to the one-time level of an 
O’Connell; so, necessarily, she could not hope 
to rise above hers. It was her fate to end life 
where she had practically begun it. Finerty 
and O’Brien stood at the gates of the future; 
she must choose between them. 

Once, when her father was unusually pre- 
occupied, she questioned him closely, and, all 
unwilling, he told her what was in his thoughts. 
For a moment she was deeply serious, perplexed; 
then she laughed, in that rollicking Irish fash- 
ion which is so infectious. 

“IT can’t help it, father,’’ she said, when he 
frowned his disapproval of her levity. ‘‘What 
do I want to be marrying for, when I have you 
and Dan and the wannegan? I have trouble 
enough as it is. Is it Finerty?—him that would 
make me black and blue with his two fists after 
a wake! Or O’Brien? Father, it’s dead I’d be 
with him in a month!”’ 

‘Well, hov it yer own way, Rosie,’’ quoth her 
father, indulgently, bending forward to stroke 





her hair. ‘It’s not me thot’s anxious to part 
wid ye, colleen, an’ if ye say the worrud I'll 
kape Finerty an’ O’Brien away if it teksaclub.” 

“Do it, father, and more power to your arm!”’ 
she replied, with a toss of her head. ‘‘I’m too 
busy to think of a husband, too poor to support 
one, and too wise to pick either of them.”’ 

O’Connell breathed more freely and went 
about with a lighter heart; but the twoeligible 
young men of Waterville were not to be thus 
lightly thrust aside. The ‘‘Angel of the Wan- 
negan’’—a susceptible reporter had once called 
her that in a description of scenes during a 
freshet—was a magnet to each, and if Finerty 
was not haunting the dike, O’Brien was, and 
the two worried her not alittle. Other girls 
in her “‘set’’ would have been charmed had one, 
even, of the two young men paying serious 
court to her, turned his eyes toward them. In- 
deed, it was flippantly remarked at the Clancy 
christening that she might well take advantage 
of her opportunities before she lost them; but 
Rose was unhappy with either of her ardent 
admirers, and bothered much by both. She 
gave them scant courtesy for their pains, but it 
merely increased their ardor. She invariably 
gave young Dan a prominent place whenever 
they came, but they did not mind. She ap- 
pealed to her father, but he could do nothing 
smacking of the unneighborly, and finally she 
was compelled to fall back upon her own natural 
resources. She flayed them with her sarcasm, 
impaled them upon the barbs of her native wit 
and stung them with her laughter, but they 
bore it all meekly for her sake, feeling, each in 
his way, that retaliation could well be post- 
poned until after the wedding. 

Meanwhile, Finerty and O’Brien began to eye 
each other suspiciously. Slowly but surely the 
monster with the green eyes obtained a firm 
hold upon them, surcharging their crudely gov- 
erned hearts with unreasoning, vindictive jeal- 
ousy. If Finerty called, O’Brien watched the 
wannegan from a distance; if O’Brien paid his 
devoirs, Finerty listened undisturbed, for the 
terrier was his friend and made no noise. The 
result, shrewdly foreseen by those who were 
grimly watching the humble comedy, was in- 
evitable. O’Brien caught Finerty at the key- 
hole one evening. High words followed, and 
truth stood revealed. In her white light both 
men appeared as suitors, and, knowing well 
that Rose would not choose, they decided upon 
the primitive trial by combat as a means of 
deciding which one should have the field en- 
tirely to himself. The details were quietly ar- 
ranged, and the male residents of Waterville 
who grouped themselves, on that night of 
nights on the flats, around the brawny aspir- 
ants to the hand of the Angel, will aver to this 
day that it was a fine fight, replete with force 
if lacking in absolute science. And noone was 
sorry that Finerty wasalmost killed. The men 
applauded O’Brien’s victory, and the women 
rejoiced in Finerty’s complete punishment. 

Finerty, however, was not without comfort, 
for O’Brien had sacrificed everything for the 
laurels of that vicious encounter. Rose was 
furious when the news of the fight reached her. 
True, she was the mistress of a wannegan; she 
was in nowise, from a worldly standpoint, above 
her surroundings; but within her, deep-rooted 
and permanent, there were the elements of re- 
finement, the essentials which lifted her spirit- 
ually above her associates and imparted to her 
sweet face that incomprehensible expression 
which had led the intuitive reporter to allude 
to her as the “Angel of the Wannegan.”’ Al- 
though she could not rightly tell why, it made 
her flush with shame to think that she had 
been the prize in a rough-and-tumble fight, her 
name bandied ruthlessly. It was no novelty 
for Waterville: brides had been fought for and 
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won; but they—well, they were women differ- 
ent from Rose O’Connell, and her anger and 
mortification were too deep for mere words. 
Her father dared not explain the custom nor 
chide her for her childish notions of the eternal 
fitness of things. Her dead mother looked forth 
from her blue eyes and silenced him. When 
O’Brien finally came he pleaded humbly, al- 
most tearfully, for a hearing; but her father 
sternly drove him back across the threshold, 
and from that day the Angel kept more to 


herself. 
* * 


* 

The dike, in the course of time, needed re- 
pairs. At least, there was the appropriation 
lying idle, and the channel must be kept ‘‘nav- 
igable,’’ even though boats of moderate draught 
grounded miles below. The O’Connell wanne- 
gan, as it happened, stood in the way, and the 
engineer in charge of the work ordered his men 
to move it. Young Daniel O’Connell, perched 
upon the steps and watching the proceedings 
with suspicion lurking darkly in his typically 
Irish eyes, saw the skirmish line approaching 
and scurried in to sound the alarm to his sister. 

“The break does not amount to much,”’ the 
engineer was saying to the newspaper man who 
had crossed the river that morning to see what 
was being done, ‘‘and in a few days the dike 
will be as good as it ever was; but Am I 
dreaming, or is it really possible that such love- 
liness exists here?”’ 

The door of the wannegan had opened and 
Rose O’Connell was standing there, surveying 
them inquiringly, while young Dan pointed 
excitedly. 

‘*That is the ‘Angel of the Wannegan,’’ 
the reporter, simply. 

Gently as they were uttered, the words were 
caught by the ‘‘Angel,’’ who colored more than 
a trifle as she recognized the prowler who had 
visited her home during the last flood. 

“The wannegan is in the way a little,” the 
newspaper man volunteered, approaching the 
steps and facing her frankly, ‘‘and the men are 
about to move it. You need not be alarmed.”’ 

“T am not afraid,’’ she said, her self-posses- 
sion returning. ‘The house isn’t numbered, 
and the letter carrier knows where to find the 
wannegan on St. Valentine's day.’’ 

Descending to terra firma and turning her 
back squarely upon the Government official, 
whose admiration, expressed in his face, was 
so evident as to be almost impertinent, she 
chatted freely with the man who had given her 
the new name. 

‘*You don’t come over here very often,’’ she 
said, half-questioningly. 

‘‘No. Unless there is a flood or Government 
work there is no news, generally speaking. Some 
day, perhaps, when it is dull, I'll bring the 
artist over here and fix up an article about 
Waterville.” 

“You mean the man that makes the pict- 
ures?’’ she asked, her brows knit perplexedly. 

‘*Yes.”’ 

‘There, Miss— Miss Angel,”’ said the engineer, 
awkwardly, envying the newspaper man his 
acquaintance; ‘‘the men have moved the wan- 
negan and you will not be disturbed again.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ she said, merely turning 
her head in acknowledgment, and again facing 
the newspaper man. The engineer, perceiving 
that for some reason he was not in favor, 
frowned, wheeled about and went back to his 
men, while the girl continued: 

“Did you hear what he called me? Miss 
‘Angel.’ Miss ‘Angel,’ indeed! DoTI look like 
an angel?’”’ she demanded. 

“Yes,” he responded, calmly and with never 
a twinkle in his honest eyes. ‘I have seen 
paintings,—pictures of angels painted by great 
men,—and sometimes you remind me of them,” 





said 





**You tell her,’ said Evans, quietly, when the pricst threw an inquiring glance in his direction.” 


She pondered a moment. 

‘‘What paper do you work for?’ she asked, 
abruptly. 

“For the Jicra/ld. My name is Evans 
evans.”’ 

“Then it was you that called me the ‘Angel 
of the Wannegan’ in the paper. It was in the 
Herald. Father read it.”’ 

“Yes, it was I. I saw your face and thought 
of the pictures I had seen. I talked with you; 
I listened to what the women said of you. One 
old lady said that you were an angel.”’ 

Rose did not speak. A far-away look had 
drifted into her eyes. Once she would have 
laughed heartily and bantered him, but that 
was long ago. She wondered what he would 
say if he knew that, for her sake, to decide 
which should be her suitor, two men had fought 
like a pair of hyenas. Would he think her an 
angel? How could he single her from the mass? 
By what token was he to know her for what she 
inwardly was and longed to be?—this quiet, 
slight man, whose face bore the stamp of re- 
finement and intellectuality, whose general 
bearing was such as to lift him immeasurably 
higher than the men of the wannegans, his 
every aspect betokening his coming from an- 
other world than theirs. The Angel sighed. 
Solitude in a wannegan was beginning to lose 
its charm. For the first time in her life she 
hated to return to that which had ever been 
her home and must ever be her prison. Evans 
caught the sigh, and endeavored to analyze the 
change which had driven the light from her 
face. 

‘You are not angry?”’ he ventured. 

‘*N-o,’* she said, slowly. ‘“Only——”’ 

“Only this is no heaven to an angel like your- 


Charles 


tuition. “This is a poor setting for an Irish 


jewel. Why don’t you leave this place?” 
“T have father, and Dan,’ she rejoined, 
simply. ‘*This is my place-—-forever.”’ 


Evans, deeply touched, did not speak; and 
she, her face still averted, slowly and sadly re- 
entered the wannegan. 

‘*There’s no denying it,’’ said the engineer, 
coming up; “a newspaper man always has the 
best of it.” 

‘*Probably it is because he can discern a lady, 
even in the mistress of a wannegan,’’ the re- 
porter suggested, sweetly, walking away. 

The next day, and the next, found Evans 
upon the dike. Every few days he made ita 
point to visit Waterville, drawn thither uncon- 
sciously, until Rose grew to look for him and to 
feel that in some detail the day was incomplete 
unless his presence brightened it. Ostensibly, 
he was there to watch the progress of the Gov- 
ernment work, but in reality he went to see 
how the days were dealing with Rose. There 
was something so inexpressibly sweet about 
this waterside flower as to make her presence 
there an incongruity to which he could not pos- 
sibly reconcile himself. Once he met the father, 
whom he found to be a bluff, good-natured 
Irishman, with no more of the brogue than 
was necessary to the perfection of the type. 
O’Connell gave him a cordial welcome and grew 
communicative between whiffs, and the inbred 
courtesy with which Evans listened won the 
father and charmed the daughter. There was 
nothing of the snob about him. O’Connell 
lived in a wannegan, but he was an honest, sin- 
cere man, and he knew more about the policy 
of government than men of finer pretensions. 

And once, as Evans was returning to the 


self,’’ he said, impulsively, responding to in- | other side of the river, he found himself con- 
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fronted by a brawny young fellow 
able Finerty, in propria persona. 

‘‘Ye’re a reporter, I take it?’ said the de- 
feated suitor, boldly. 

““Yes,’’ Evans replied, perplexedly. 

‘An’ ye’re often at the O’Connell wannegan?”’ 

‘*Perhaps; but ’” Evans began coldly, his 
face growing sterner. 

‘‘Rose O'Connell has eyes only for ye. 
have only tosay the word—one way or another,”’ 
Finerty continued, with a confidential leer. 

The newspaper man, who had thought at 
first that he was being interrogated by some 
one who objected to his 
the colony, felt his temper rise to such a pitch 
that he could have throttled the speaker with 
good grace; but the discipline of his profession 
had taught him better. Crowding back his 
passion, he scrutinized Finerty closely. 

‘“‘You were in the police court not a great 
while ago, I think,’’ he said, keenly. 

‘Sure, a bit of a spree,’’ Finerty returned, 
shifting uneasily under the steady, penetrating 
gaze. 

“The police have not found the men who 
broke into the West Side Station the other 


night, but I hear they have an idea who com- | 


mitted the robbery,’’ Evans remarked, irrele- 
vantly. 

“Of course, it’s not my business if ye like the 
O'Connell girl,’”’ said Finerty, hurriedly, glanc- 
ing furtively about. 

“T heard the chief say, last night, that one 
of the men belonged among the wannegans.”’ 

‘Tt’s not often that the likes of ye comes 
here, an’ I thought I’d be friendly.an’ give ye 
a tip that Rosie likes ye.”’ 

‘*Thanks,”’ said Evans, abruptly leaving him. 

As Finerty walked away, now chuckling to 
think that O’Brien would soon lose all hope of 
ever winning Rose, now wondering whether 
the reporter had spoken seriously about the 
robbery, now glancing back to see if he was 
followed, the thunder of hoofs sounded behind 
him. He turned livid when he caught the flash 
of stars and saw the blue coats of the police. 
Pulling his cap down hard, he ran like a deer 
for a few yards, the horses apparently plunging 
in pursuit of him. Then he stopped short, 
cursing himself for having been such a fool, 
and paused by the wayside until the patrol- 
wagon swept by him. A man’s blanketed form 
lay inside; he could see the soles of the heavy 
shoes. 

That night Evans learned that James O’Con- 
nell, employed on street improvements, had 
been caught by the caving-in of a trench and 
had been injured internally. At midnight, the 
Angel and her brother were orphans. 

* » * 

Evans did not intrude upon her in her hour 
of sorrow; he felt that it was sacred. He did 
not even haunt the vicinity of Waterville. In- 


| 
the redoubt- 


holy. Still, Mr. Evans, consider the difference 
in your stations. She is among the poorest of 
the poor, while you——”’ 


‘‘T am not rich—newspaper men seldom are,”’ 


| said Evans, with more than a touch of irony. 


Ye | 


visits to the flower of | 


‘*Poverty is the self-inflicted jest of the fourth 
estate. Still, love levels all things. It has 
lifted me as high, you see, as the Angel.”’ 

“Tf you are sincere,’ the priest ventured, 
doubtfully, after a pause, ‘“‘well and good. But 
a hasty marriage 

‘‘Let that pass for the time being,’’ counseled 
Evans, as he prepared todepart. ‘‘Do not fear 
for your Rose, father. You have known me as 
a newspaper man for some time past; you are 
at liberty to learn of me as a man, if you so de- 
sire. Iam not of your church—I am notof her 
world; it seems to me, now and then, that I 





| am not worthy of her; but I love her—believe 





stead, he sought out Father Halloran and made 


the good priest his almoner. He gave a trifle, 
as he called it, toward the funeral; he gave an- 
other toward the masses to be said. He was 
not a Catholic; his religion, in fact, was rather 
nebulous; but he appreciated the fitness of 
things. 

**You love Rose O'Connell, ’’the priest averred, 
shrewdly, after an awkward pause. 

‘‘Am I to blame for that?’’ Evans asked, con- 
fusedly, coloring under the other's scrutiny. 

‘*Are you aware of the danger?”’ 

“To whom?” 

‘*To her—to both, perhaps.” 

‘There is no danger in honest love.”’ 

The priest’s eyes brightened, and he looked 
more kindly. 

“True,’? he muttered, absently. ‘‘There is 
no danger in honest love. Sometimes it brings 
its portion of sorrow, but it is ever sweet and 





| me, sir 


as every good woman should be loved. 
It is not a passing fancy, but a fixed desire. 
She is above the wannegan. To leave her there 
would be to pervert her, to spoil a noble woman. 
If she will go, I shall be good to her. Unless 
you doubt me, meet me there on Thursday 
evening.”’ 

When Thursday evening came, Evans pre- 
sented himself at the door of the wannegan. 

tose smiled faintly, at first, in warm recogni- 

tion, in token of her gladness at his coming: 
then her face resumed its expression of settled 
melancholy, relieved only by the slumbering 
resentment deep in her eyes. She was wo- 
manly, indefinitely spiritual, unconsciously su- 
perior to her surroundings; but her untrained 
nature could not grasp the manly delicacy 
which had kept him in exile during the height 
of her grief. She would have had him there at 
the funeral, at the ‘‘wake,’’ or before, and it 
had grieved her to think that he did not come. 
Evans, somewhat puzzled at the outset, soon 
defined her mood. 

“T have stayed away, Angel, he said, ‘‘be- 
cause I am practically astranger, and strangers 
can have no part in such sorrow as you have had 
to bear.”’ 

**T missed you,’ 


she said, opening the door 
and admitting him. “Still, I might have 
known. "T'was you that sent the carriages, 
and made the funeral a grand one.”’ 

‘*Father Halloran must have——”’ he began, 
half-angrily. 

*‘So it was you,” she said, her eyes softening 
and the old-time smile breaking a little through 
the gloom of her face. ‘‘Finerty said he saw 
you going in and out of Father Halloran’s. It 
was the good heart in you, sir, and you havea 
poor girl’s thanks. Poor father! It was what 
I would have done for him if there was money 
to be had at all.”’ 

The visitor turned impatiently, wondering 
why the priest did not come, and mentally 
vowing to fasten the burglary of the West Side 
Station upon the officious Finerty and send 
him to the penitentiary for his pains. He tried 
to talk of something else,—of the value of the 
wannegan, of her plans, of young Dan, who lay 
huddled upon the cot in the corner, slumbering 
lustily,—-but she was perverse, and insisted upon 
softly expressing her gratitude in quaint fash- 
ion, which had the twist of the blackthorn, the 
ripple of Killarney and the solidity of nature. 
The moments passed, and still the priest did 
not come. Rose was not aware of the appoint- 
ment; but she did not wonder why her visitor 
was so reserved. It pleased her to have the 
field of expression to herself, and she used it to 
the best advantage until there came a hurried 
step outside, and Father Halloran entered. 

‘‘His reverence!” cried Rose, starting up and 
bustling about to hide her momentary con- 
fusion at being thus abruptly discovered with 
Evans, 








‘““Yes. Iam late, Mr. Evans,” he said, apol- 
ogetically, turning to the caller, ‘‘but I was 
unavoidably detained. Well, Rose, my poor 
girl, what have you said?”’ 

“What have I said, is it? What have I said 
to what, father?’ she inquired, perplexedly. 

“To what Mr. Evans——” 

“Oh! What have I said to him, father?’’ she 
said, her eyes shining. ‘I have said all that is 
in my heart. I could do no less, and I could 
say no more.”’ 

“Then you have——”’ 

‘Pardon me, father,’’? Evans interjected, 
“but you arein error. Sois Angel. She has 
been thanking me for the trifling service I per- 
formed. Some one has told her. As for the 
other, I have not broached the subject to her. 
That is why I requested your presence here 
this evening. Everything that is to be said 
must be said in your hearing.” 

The priest bowed his head to hide the shame 
in his eyes. Despite all that had been said and 
done, he had mistrusted this unchurchly young 
heretic, this gamin of the press. He seemed so 
honorable; he spoke so fairly; he did so much; 
but, then—ah, well! men are men, the world 
over, and what is a poor girl moreor less? Hav- 
ing been given ample time, he had taken the 
trouble to inquire into the past of Evans and 
to scan his present. He found him well thought 
of by his fellows, and regarded by his superiors 
as promising. He earned a modest salary, a 
little more than sufficient for his simple needs, 
his sobriety being proverbial. Moreover, he 
had a mother, a dear little woman with whom 
he lived, to whom he was devoted, who was his 
sweetheart; and, surely, the good father had 
thought, the man who was all things to his 
mother and to whom the mother was every- 
thing, would be kind to Rose—to any good wo- 
man. For all that, he had doubted him; and 
yet this man had not taken advantage of op- 
portunity to whisper to the ‘“‘Angel’’ of love, to 
fill her head with dreams or with nonsense. 
He had waited, as befitted an honorable man, 
until the girl had some protection. Father 
Halloran felt that he had deeply wronged the 
Angel’s friend, and for the time being he could 
not meet his eye. It was Rose who recalled 
him to himself. 

‘*The other!” she echoed, looking at one and 
then at the other. ‘‘What is it? What has 
happened?” 

‘You tell her,’ said Evans, quietly, when 
the priest threw an inquiring glance in his 
direction. 

‘‘Perhaps it would be as well to speak for 
yourself,’’ suggested the other, mildly, now al- 
most willing to concede anything. 

“No. I prefer to have you tell her. 
story shall be told later on.”’ 

The Angel, still more bewildered by this 
mysterious dialogue, sank helplessly upon a 
vacant stool. 

‘This man,’’ said the priest,—and then he 
added, with emphasis,—‘‘this gentleman, Rose, 
wants to take you away from here.”’ 

‘‘Away from here, father?’’ The thought of 
ever leaving Waterville—a vagrant and elusive 
thought at best—had long since passed from 
her mind. 

“Yes. He realizes that there is something 
within you that lifts you above the things 
around you. He has grown to admire you, to 
like you, to know that you can be much more 
with him than you can ever be here. It is his 
wish to take you to live with his dear mother, 
who needs a daughter to soothe her in her de- 
clining years. He is not rich, but he can give 
you comfort, and perhaps education.”’ 

Rose, her face red and white by turns, got up 
and faced them in tremulous anxiety. She 
could not believe that she had heard aright. It 
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seemed to her that she was dreaming. The 
dingy walls of the wannegan dissolved and re- 
vealed to her eyes vistas of wonderful possi- 
bilities given birth by the invitation toa newer 


and higher life. Surely she was dreaming! | 


And yet, there sat the good father, natural, 


impassive. There sat Evans, leaning forward | 


eagerly. And there in the corner, upon the 
cot,—— The brightness died out of her face 
as the walls returned to shut her in. 

‘*There’s poor -little—Dan,’’she murmured, 
choking back a sob. 

The priest looked at Evans. 

‘*Together,’’ said the latter, earnestly, ‘‘you 
and I shall make him worthy of the name he 
bears, Angel. 
Dan.’’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


If you come, you must bring | 


“Is it marriage you mean?’ she demanded, | 
after a little, facing him squarely and gazing | 
steadfastly at him with eyes in which there 


lurked a peculiar light. 

‘“No,”’ he replied, frankly. ‘I do not offer 
you a husband, but a home. Whatever there 
may be in my heart for you, Angel, you need 
not commit yourself tome. Come with me to 
my home. I have told mother, and she is wait- 
ing for you. By and by, it may be, you will 
learn to think of me as something dearer; but 
tonight, and until that time, I am your friend, 

your brother, if you like.”’ 

‘*What shall I say to him, father?’ she asked, 
in a low, sweet voice. ‘He calls me ‘Angel,’ 
but it is himself that is an angel sent to me. 
He takes away my breath, my mind, and——”’ 

‘‘Has he not taken a little of your heart, too, 
Rose?’’ the priest asked, kindly, stroking her 
hair as she knelt before him. 

‘“‘More than a little, father, I think,’ she 
whispered, so gently that Evans could not hear. 

“Then go with him, my girl, and thank the 
Blessed One for sending to you, in your darkest 
hours, a man so good and true. Here, Mr. 
Evans; take her home to your mother. I can 
tell by her eyes that she would die for you. 
That is gratitude, an impulse; but after awhile, 
when you understand each other better and the 
brightness of this flawless Irish jewel fills your 
days, speak to her from your heart and she will 
respond from hers. The blessing of God be 
upon you!”’ 

On the morrow, the river homestead of the 
O’Connells was vacant and the ‘“‘Angel of the 
Wannegan”’ found her heaven in the arms of a 
white-haired woman whosmiled and murmured: 

“*My daughter!”’ 





ON LAKE CHELAN. 


The ripples wake, 
Yet scarcely break 

The slumber of Chelan; 
Deep, dark and still, 
Beneath the hill 

It smiles so placidly. 





A trumpet blown, 
And cloud-wreaths strewn 
On purple mountain heights; 
A trampling rain, 
Waves roar refrain 
On wildly tossing Lake Chelan. 
In rushing ranks 
They champ the banks;— 
Like frothing charges in affray, 
Their white manes lift away 
On angry Lake Chelan. 


Oe’rpast the storm, 

The sunlight warm 

Lies on the mountainside, 

And sparkling wavelets gaily ride 
On merry Lake Chelan! 

If on thy shores the poet stood, 

Or hunter wandered through the wood; 
If artist strove with ardent love 

Thy beauty to enthrall, 

Thou bast a voice for each and all— 
Rich, changeful, noble Lake Chelan! 

E. I. Denny. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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+  “TRIxy,” 


You never heard o’ Trixy? 
Well, 'twarn’t her proper name, 
But what a person went by 
Was pretty much the same 
In those old days in Rocky Gulch 
Where little Trixy came— 





Pretty an’ pert an’ tiny, 
Sunny an’ sweet—an’, oh! 
Something there ain't a name for 
In her brown eyes aglow. 
I think o' her an’ wonder 
If the angels look just so! 


Simmie was Trixy’s daddie— 
A ’culiar kind o’ cuss, 

An’, ’cepting that lone honor, 
Couldn’t have been much wuss! 

So th’ next best thing for Simmie 
Was dyin’, an’ not much fuss. 


~~ 
a 


A) 


We panned a dozen places, 
With ne’er a color to see- 

Till one of us struck something, 
An’ that ere one was me. 

At first I panned a dollar: 
The next time I got three. 


All through the merry summer, 
Till close to autumn time, 

We reaped a golden harvest 
From little Trixy’s mine, 

And saved for her the lion's share 
To make her rich an’ fine. 


An’ Trixy wore a golden ring 
On each fair, lily hand, 

An' all around her slender zone 
She wore a golden band 

She walked her rough dominions 
Like th’ queen of Fairy-iand. 


But the angel of th’ chilling breath 
Passed over camp, one day, 

An’, seeing her so strangely fair, 
It beckoned her away; 

An’ all it left in Rocky Gulch 
Was only cold an’ clay. 











“She walked her rough duminions 
Like th’ queen of Fairy-land.” 


We buried him sort o' quiet 


On a lonesome bench-land height, 


An’ all of us forgot him 
When we covered him from sight 
Just ’cepting that we missed him 
From the sluices over night. 


Along a barren hillside, 

Scorched by the summer shine 
An’ chilled by winter breezes, 

Was Simmie’s placer mine, 
Where th’ cactus an’ th’ sage-brush 

Grew succulent and fine. 


No one beside a pilgrim— 

An’ a green-eyed one, I swar— 
Had lit on that location; 

But Simmie, y’ know, was quar, 
An’ had the place recorded 

Refore he was minus har. 


So, just as a precaution, 

We as were close around 
All went, ‘or sake o’ Trixy, 

To prospect Simmie’s ground— 
With never a one a notion 

Of something to be found. 


So, in the autumn weather, 
When summer's bloom had fled, 
We gathered all together 
To look on Trixy, dead — 
The blossoms in the folded hands, 
And blossoms on her head. 


The glory of the sunset 
Was on her sunny hair, 

Iler wee-bit face with nameless grace 
So pitifully fair— 

An’ each of us had Jain him dead 
In place of Trixy there! 


We tasseled our Trixy’s coffin 
With nuggets of yellow gold, 

An’ made her a golden crown to wear 
An’ a golden cross to hold; 

For, what was Trixy’s blithe an’ fair, 
Was Trixy’s pale an’ cold. 


Deep in the pine-tree forest, 
Where none may ‘ere behold, 

We left our love a-sleeping, 
With all her beauteous gold; 

For what was Trixy’s blithe an’ fair, 
Was Trixy’s pale an’ cold. 


L. A. OSBORNE, 


Bozeman,’ Mont. 
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Now Open to Settlement. 


Some 230,400 acres of land within a few miles 


of the Bismarck land district, 
the N. D. Capital says, will be 
thrown open to settlement January 7. The 
land lies along the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and the soil is rich and well adapted to grain. 


Dickinson 
Jamestown 


In 


A Strong Demand for Lands. 

\ North 
stated that 
since June 1, 


Dakota real estate man recently 
had sold $64,000 worth of land, 
in the vicinity of the Northern 


he 


Pacitic Railway in the James River Valley, and | 


he attributed a large part of it to the increased 
contidence brought about by the new method 
of tillage, from the fact that almost the 
entire sales haggeen made toactual settlersand 
for tillage.— Weste: 


soil 


i Soil Culture, Siour City. Ta. 


Crops in Gallatin Valley, Montana. 

C. H. Waterman, one of 
pioneer in this county, comes to the 
front again with an-enormous crop of grain for 
When he finished thresh- 
ing recently the yield, machine measure, was 


the most successful 
farmers 
the present season. 
6,000 bushels of 
acres of ground—averaging seventy-five bushels 
per acre. The oats averaged ninety-two bush- 
to the Mr. Waterman’s farm is on 
Middle Creek, six miles west of Bozeman, and 
the yield is the heaviest so far reported this 
Bozeman | Mont, 


acre. 


els 


Arrant Courier. 


year. 


The Money Market in North Dakota. 

The easier feeling in financial circles which 
has been noticed the has not 
been confined to the East, but is equally ap- 
parent in the Western States. There has been 
increase in the deposits in Grand 
Forks banks, and in at least one bank the de- 
posits have reached the highest figures in its 
in sums of $5,000 and 


since election 


a material 


Loans of money, 


history. 
upward, have been made by the banks of this 
city and their country correspondents on gilt- 
edged paper at six per cent, and offersof money 
at this rate have been made and declined. This 
money is the property, not of bankers and pro- 
loaners, but of farmers and 
(frand Forks (N.D.) News. 


fessional money 


men of small means. 


Settling the Nez Perce Reserve. 

A little over a year ago the Nez Perce Reser- 
vation in Northern Idaho was thrown open to 
settlement and proved a very attractive region 
to a large number of enterprising settlers. <A 
new town called Nez Perce was founded, set- 
tlers’ cabins, barns and fences were built, land 
was broken and put into crops, and throughout 
the whole territory were evidences that modern 


amply for the privations that are always in- 


cident to first settlement. All this new coun- 
try is reached via the Northern Pacific Railway 
and its branches. It is well watered, easily 
tilled, and the soil is very productive. 


Mineral Paint. 

A car-load of mineral paint is being hauled 
into the city from the Hardin property in Two 
Bit Gulch, and will shipped to Chicago, 
there to be ground up and sent over the coun- 


be 


| try in small sacks, for the purpose of giving it 


a practical test, as those receiving it can satisfy 
themselves by trying the samples as to the 
merit of the article. The Lee Street bridge in 
this city was painted with this paint five years 
ago, and it looks almost as good as it did the 
day the work was done, which speaks well for 
the lasting quality of the mineral. There are 


a million tons in the deposit in Two Bit Gulch, | 


lying in a vein five feet thick. Mr. Hardin has 


run a thousand feet of tunneling into the de- | 


posit, and has the ground in excellent condi- 


tion for work at any time he may desire.— Dead- 
| wood ( Black Hills) Pioneer. 
Packing Pork in Montana. 
According to the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, P. 


Yegen & Company of that town have completed 
arrangements for establishing a pork-packing 
plant there. The necessary machinery has al- 
ready been ordered from St. Paul, experienced 
packers have been engaged, and the work of re- 


modeling the tannery building near the North- 


ern Pacific stockyards for the reception of the 
plant is now under way. A brick smokehouse 


| will be erected at once, and Chris. Yegen, the 


wheat and oats from eighty | 


civilization had again succeeded to the hitherto | 


undisputed sway of the less progressive Indian. 
The Nez Perce News is very hopeful. It says 
that improyements will move along at a lively 
rate there next spring, and that they confi- 
dently anticipate new railway enterprises, hun- 
dreds of new settlers, direct communication 
with Spokane, Wash., and an advance move- 
ment generally which shall compensate them 





leading spirit in the enterprise, informed a 
(razetle reporter that they ‘‘would be ready to 
start up and commence butchering early in 
December. While the plant will not be a very 
extensive one at the start, Mr. Yegen assures 
that it will be complete and first-class in 
every particular. He says they will be able to 
furnish a superior quality of pork to that now 
shipped to Billings, and feels confident that it 
will be necessary to enlarge the plant after the 
first season, which the firm will be in a position 


us 


to do as soon as the business justifies it.”’ 


No Unwise Legislation in Washington. 

It is certainly encouraging to find that Wash- 
ington is being placed in the right light before 
the people of the East, to whom we must of 
necessity look for capital to develop our re- 
sources. To permit the impression to go abroad, 
uncontradicted, that the State has been given 
over to Populism, would work incalculable in- 
jury to our people. When the facts are pre- 
sented to Eastern investors, as has been done 
by the New York Mail and Express, it will be 
recognized that the political defeat of the Re- 
publican party in Washington will not be fol- 
lowed by any Populistic legislation of the kind 
which has compelled capital to give Kansas a 
wide berth. Investments will be as safe here 
as in any State in the Union, and, so far as 
prospective profits are concerned, there is no 
State which affords such opportunities as are 
presented here. Capital is needed here, but 
what is preferred is capital and immigration 
together—the coming of men of means who are 
not only prepared to make investments, but to 
remain here ascitizens.—Seuttle Post-Intelligencer. 


Where Intelligence Reigns. 

At a recent dinner given by the Union 
League Club of Chicago to J. M. Devine, lieu- 
tenant-governor elect of North Dakota, Mr. 
Devine spoke of his home State as follows: 

“North Dakota is a big country. It is the 
fifth largest State in the Union. We have one 
county, Ward County, which only cast 650 votes, 








that is 110 miles long by seventy-five miles 
broad. In some precincts there were only 
three votes cast—two judges and one voter. 
There was the worst snow-storm for three years, 
on election day, yet some men rode fifteen miles 
in the blinding snow to vote. Dakota is a farm- 
ing State, but we have more college graduates 
following the plow than any other State in the 
Union. Bismarck, with 3,000 inhabitants, has 
eighty-five college graduates.”’ 

Mr. Devine might have added that it is the 
general intelligence of the people which enables 
North Dakota to occupy so creditable a position 
among its sister commonwealths. It is the 
home of progress in all departments of human 
advancement. Thought and culture are not 
confined to its towns and villages; they are 
found in the country school districts and on 
farms and ranches, and it is this general in- 
telligence which makes the State so attractive 
to settlers and home-seekers. 


Stick to the Northwest. 

Disappointment seems to be the universal 
experience of those who leave our Northwest- 
ern States to accept the alluring offers made by 
land boomers in the Southern States. One by 
one they return to their old homes, sadder, 
poorer, but wiser. Such men have yet to learn 
that, while they may remove from one North- 
western State to another with perfect safety, 
their removal to Georgia, Florida and other 
Southern regions means settlement in ener- 
vating, and frequently unhealthful, climates 
and amid social and political environments and 
traditions which are liable to prove unpleasant 
and intolerant. It is all very nice to dwell in 
the presence of orange-blossoms and have one's 
brow fanned by summer zephyrs the year round 

providing the non-acclimated Northerner is 
not prostrated by Southern agues and fevers 
and so generally debilitated that his days are 
one long succession of miseries. It sounds well 
to hear of cotton-fields and all those things, 
but floods and frosts and low prices are far 
more frequently discouraging to Southern plant- 
ers and fruit-growers than they are to the farm- 
ers of the Dakotas and the prosperous husband- 
men of the Pacific Northwest. Better the rich 
soils and invigorating climates and social and 
political freedom of our own country, than all 
the seductive attractions held forth by syndi- 
cates that have little else to offer in exchange 
for Northern money than cheap lands, a native 
Southern intolerance, and physical drawbacks 
without number. Explorers have not yet dis- 
covered a country which extends fairer induce- 
ments to farmers, fruit-growers, miners and 
investors than the healthful and progressive 
States which constitute the Great Northwest. 


The Open Columbia River. 
The canal and locks at the cascades of the 
Columbia River were opened to navigation, 
with appropriate ceremonies, on Thursday, 
Noy. 5, and there is no longer any obstruction 
to navigation in that great river from The 
Dalles, Oregon, to the sea. The event is of 
immeasurable importance to Eastern Oregon 
and to all the region drained by the mighty 
stream. Speaking of the enterprise, the Port- 
land Oregonian Says that it will be twenty-three 
years in June since the first survey was made 
by General Michler, who reported that ‘‘a per- 
manent improvement can without any doubt 
be successfully accomplished at this locality by 
the construction of a canal and locks across the 
rocky neck of land between the head of the 
upper rapids and the basin at the foot of them.”’ 
But the line of work was then laid down, and 
has since been followed. The first appropria- 
tion, $90,000 in amount, was made by act of 
Congress August 14, 1876. The first contract 
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was made October 19, 1878, and included the 
removal of the earth in the line of the proposed 
canal; but the work was so difficult and progress 
so unsatisfactory that it was subsequently ab- 
rogated. Another contract fared no better, 
and it was not until the present one was made 
that the work took on a hopeful and permanent 
aspect. It is now completed, and felicitations 
are in order all round, perhaps none more so 
than to the Government engineers, with whom 
the work has been in no small degree a labor of 
love. The enterprise, as a whole, is one of the 
most gigantic of its kind in the country. The 
gates are, or were at the time of their ordering, 
the largest in the world, and the lock chamber 
is second in size in this country only to that at 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, between Lakes 
Superior and Huron. 


The Lumber Industry of One State. 

The lumber shipments from the State of 
Washington in 1895 amounted to 500,075,833 
feet, distributed as follows: To foreign ports, 
147,140,924 feet, valued at $1,618,550; to coast- 
wise ports, 246,929,909 feet, valued at $2,222,769; 
to Eastern rail-points, 106;005,000 feet, valued 
at $1,060,050; shingles to Eastern points, 1,957,- 
250,000, valued at $2,152,975. Total value, $7,- 
054,344. 

To produce this vast amount an estimate of 
the number of men employed is made on the 
In the saw-mill, one man to 
produced: in the woods, the 


following basis: 
every 1,000 feet 
same ratio; in the shingle-mills, ten men to 
every 50,000 feet produced, and ten men in the 
woods. The total gives 19,000 men, in round 
numbers, and if the families are added, the in- 
dustry supports 57,000 persons. ‘To this should 
be added at least 5,000 men employed in mov- 
ing the lumber products, supplies, machinery 
houses, etc. Indirectly, every other person in 
Western Washington is dependent on the lum- 
ber and shingle industry..-The Pucifie Luanbei 
Trade Journal. 


Some of Washington's Resources. 

The following is what W. L. Vischer says of 
Washington in his correspondence with the 
Chicago Tiimes- Herald: 

“Continuing to use the State of Washington 
as the example, it may be said that there is not, 





in all probability, a region on the face of the | 


earth more opulent in resources, if its resources 
could be developed. But they cannot be with- 
out capital. The State has timber, especially 


fir and cedar, that is not excelled in quality or | 


quantity in the world. Its coal-measures and 


iron deposits are far greater and much richer | 


than were those of Pennsylvania, even before 
Pennsylvania’s coal and iron had been touched. 
Silver and gold are in its mountains—especially 
of the Okanogan Country—in almost unheard- 
of richness, and the same may be said of its 
lead, asbestos, tire-clay, potter's clay, and nu- 
merous other valuable minerals and earths. 
The hop-producing area of the State has been, 
comparatively, little more than touched, and 
yet a very small part of two counties, in the 
Puyallup and White River regions, have for 
many years produced a very large percentage of 
all the hops used in the world. The yield of 
wheat and oats is marvelous, and no consider- 
able portion of the grain-land has been placed 
under cultivation. The fruit of the State is 
wonderfully prolific, perfect and varied. The 
climate is delightfully equable, and the scenery 
grand and imposing. The connections of the 


country with the other commercial parts of the 
globe by rail and sail are great in facility, for 
it has, beside five transcontinental railroads 
and their connections, a system of salt-water 
harbors of which there are none better. 
are some of the resources.”’ 


These | 























LUMBERING SCENES IN 


Old Settlers’ Past and Present. 

In referring to the annual reunion of the old 
settlers at Grand Forks, North Dakota, re- 
cently, the Pembina Pioner- Express says: 

‘In point of years, history in this locality is 
brief; but, measured by achievement, it counts 
for as much or more than in some sections that 
have been settled for centuries. When one 
looks abroad at this thickly-settled valley, with 
its cities and villages, its railroads and tele- 
graphs, its schools and churches, its homes and 
business enterprises, it seems strange indeed to 
shake hands with a well-preseryed man who 
built the first steamboat that ever plowed the 
Red; and yet the old steamboat pilot, Hutchin- 
son of Georgetown, was there to tell us how 
they moved the boat to LacQueParle from the 
Mississippi and then took her machinery to the 
Big Stone and built a new boat, the Anson 
Northrup. When Jacob Reinhardt told us of 
running eighty miles in twenty-four hours be- 
hind his four dogs, hauling a Hudson’s Bay 
governor from about Acton to Georgetown, it 
seems as if it must have occurred at least a 


hundred years ago; yet Jake looks as though he | 


LEWIS COUNTY, 


| for hay. 


were good for a score of years yet. The miracle | 


of progress illustrated by these incidents and 
hundreds of others, as related by the old settlers, 
contrasted with the present condition of things, 
is the most wonderful story after all. 
periences and hardships are not so different 
from the ordinary tales of frontier life; but 
that these very men and women were here and 
saw these prairies before a house was built ora 
sod turned, is certainly one of the most marvel- 
ous proofs of rapid progress and civilization 
ever known. 

“And certainly those old settlers can look with 
pride on the results of their pioneer work. They 


| laid the foundation, and now they have the 


privilege, not often accorded pioneers, of seeing 
their hopes and dreams come true in their own 


The ex- | 
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WASHINGTON. 


lifetime. And the wildest and most sanguine 

dreamer among them finds the actual results 

far beyond his flights of imagination.”’ 
Dairying on Puget Sound. 

The ideal conditions for successful dairying 
are prevalent on Puget Sound. First, a mild, 
moist, cool and equable climate, affording the 
most favorable climatic conditions for dairying: 
second, an abundance of soft, pure, cold water, 
furnished by springs and clear, swift-flowing 
brooks and rivulets affording natural sites for 
dairies and creameries, as well asan abundance 
of the most excellent stock water; third, all 
varieties of grasses or clovers that are either 
indigenous to the soil or have been imported 
there and grow in the utmost luxuriance and 
profusion, so that a given area of our fertile 
lands on Puget Sound will subsist a much 
larger number of cattle than the same area in 
the Middle or Eastern States, besides yielding 
almost double the quantity per acre when cut 
Four and five tons per acre is not an 
exceptional yield from our best lands. In the 
mild and healthful climate of Western Wash- 
ington, cattle are exceptionally free from the 
contagious diseases that often ravage the herds 
in the interior of the continent. The market 
both domestic and foreign—-for a prime article 
of butter is first-class, and our transportation 
facilities superb. Puget Sound lies right on 
the great commercial highway between Europe 
and the East, and at the point where three 
great transcontinental lines converge; and ves- 
sels from every country and continent on the 
globe touch at our wharves and load with our 
produce for foreign lands. To those who con- 
template engaging in dairying we would say, 
enter the open door of opportunity and reap 
the golden harvest that waits on thrift and in- 
dustry in the sunset land of Washington. 
Fairhaven ( Wash.) World-Herald, 
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FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE CHUCKANUTS. 
By James P. Mclotyre. 


By way of a ravine at right angles to the 
valley into which the town of Fairhaven, 
Washington, penetrates, and from the water 
front, the base of the Chuckanut Mountains is 
gained. These mountains rise from a sinuous 
shore-line, having a bay of the same name at 
their feet. It 
of Washington that the elevations occur, none 
of which reach to a great altitude. That one 
with a more conical top than the others is 
1,400 feet high and is ascended along a well- 
defined trail from Bellingham Bay. After 
leaving town, the path seems barred by a row 


is in the northwestern portion 


of plumed green trees, over which a rubescent 
patch glows on the shoulder of the mountain. 
Through this face of timber, undergrown with 
sword and other ferns having large fronds, the 
trail leads through a brush, 
lighted up with color by many flowering weeds. 
The ground has a tracery of the reptant dew- 
berry vines, which are loaded with fruit and 
under the upright stems of the salmon-berry, 
blackcap raspberry and thimbleberry—giving 
way on the beaches to the pink huckleberry 
and service-berry bushes. The serrated 
of the medicinal Oregon grape-vine are plenti- 
ful; other species of a similar nature, such as 
the barberry, being also visible where the wild 
pea-vines cling and climb and blossom. Ele- 
vated over these vegetable growths stand the 


wilderness of 


leaves 


alder woods, among which grow the birch, the 
arrow-wood with its cream tassel, and several 
species of maple as well as the willow and an 
occasional balm-of-gilead. 

Where the trail enters the woods, one may 
drink a cool draught of water in the shade; 
although, midway to the summit, there is a 
flow that tastes better and is worth the trouble 
of procuring on a warm day. On the narrow 
path, ascending, a ground-hog waddled acruss 
and stopped and gazed at the intruders with 
its little bead-like eyes. It became sharky, 
when a bit of sandwich was thrown at it, but 
remained in a defiant attitude on its haunches 
for some minutes while being inspected. Now 
and then a setacious-stemmed devil-club would 
recall the incident of the hog, whose sparse 
hair bristled up at the intrusion on its domain. 





A deserted farm, towards which the trail 
led, along the side of the mountain and ona 
gentle acclivity, shows its fruit-trees barren and 
its berries degenerate between the uncared-for 
buildings. This clearing marks a stage on the 
journey where you retrace your steps—always 
ascending, though, on the face of this mountain 
which forms a seacoast plinth to the noble Cas- 
cade Range that is lateral with the Pacific 
shore-line east. On the elbow rests a grave in 
the scrub-growth; and, surely, never monarch 
of a nation, nor heir to a sarcophagus on the 
Appian Way, could wish for more prominent, 
and at the same time more undisturbed, sepul- 
chre. While looking on the picketed space, one 
wonders if a story does not hang by it; or, was 
it just a limb falling from a tree, or the illness 
of a pioneer—without halo of romance, that 
was accountable for the isolated burial? The 
eyes involuntarily turn east to the undulating 
rim of far-off mountains, in front of which 
there is only timber, with a view of a silvered 
lake, in the foreground—the action sending a 
shudder through the body. For, in the words 
of Andrew Lang, ‘‘I know a story’’ making ap 
for the uncertainty regarding the restful spot, 
while bringing before the vision a scene of aw- 
ful tragedy. Anything more awful than the 
story, Mr. Lang could not detail; but it was 
brushed aside on the renewal of the upward 
climb being made. Another weed-grown and 
untended farm is seen going back to its primal 
state of rank vegetation on land that would be 
a garden of plenty in the hands of plodding 
European peasant-folk. So the trees, even at 
this height, indicate, fruitless as they are, in 
lines between which patches of strawberries 
are picked by travelers who take that road in 
the proper season. 

At the second farm, a few paces in a wrong 
direction caused great inconvenience; whereas, 
had the proper trail to the right been pursued 
from this point, a comparatively easy ascent 
would have been made. But the foliage was 
dense and at its thickest, hiding the opening 
where it diverged from the line ending at the 
farm. A moral might be pointed with this 
episode, but that the summit of the mountain 





has to be attained, and uphill climbing does 
not favor peripatetic philosophy. During the 
ascent from the locality of the grave, a view 
was had of a stretch of sea-water that opened 
out magnificently from the top of the mountain. 
The mistake of a few steps to the left was the 
occasion of much stumbling about amid fallen 
timbers which lay in the way—a trail also 
marked with arching masses of sandstone, 
over which animals had apparently traveled, as 
the Sphagnum moss had at intervals been torn 
away in small patches. Down into one of the 
deep gulches running northeast, as seen from 
the north foot of the mountain, the journey 
was continued, and up on the other side from 
its stream-coursed bed, until the path was re- 
gained and the apex of the mountain reached. 

The labor of the ascent was well repaid by 
the magnificence of the panorama of sea and 
land and towns which appeared in alternate 
sequence beneath. Not only the top of the 
mountain, but the top of a tree was also gained; 
it leaned over the edge of an abysmal hollow, 
faced on the west side with a sheer precipice of 
sandstone. As far as one could see from the 
vantage ground chosen, this very high natural 
wall extended until a curve carried it out Of 
sight. Vegetation grows from its crevices, or 
where a vagrant seed, lodged on its narrow 
ledges, is nursed by the disintegrating rock— 
from which, eventually, spring the scrubby 
trees along its front. At the initial glance, 
the view is too expansive to be absorbed readily 
by the vision. We first turn to the mosaic of 
cone-bearing evergreen trees, which, in a mono- 
tone of color, spread away on three sides— 
north, east and southeastwardly to meet the 
inlapping bases of the Baker and Cascade 
mountains. Not far off is the sheen of Lake 
Padden, in plain sight now, with several cot- 
tages on its banks, where farms have been 
opened out from the emerald inclosure of trees. 
From the elevation gained the visible portion 
of the mainland seems gently undulating rather 
than abruptly mountainous, although it is cov- 
ered densely with tree growth. In that part 
of the State of Washington which lies west of 
the Cascade Range of mountains, as Senator 
Squire said in the U.S. Senate not long ago, 
are 20,000,000 acres of forest lands on which 
there stands, according to the most conserva- 
tive estimates, billions of feet of merchantable 
timber. The most valuable trees are the Doug- 
lasand other firs, cedar, hemlock, spruce, and 
white pine, which form dense forests with hun- 
dreds of trees to the acre, many of which are 
from 200 to 300 feet high and from five to 
twelve feet in diameter. The senator’s state- 
ments are forcibly recalled when, looking across 
the vast forest, it is recollected that the por- 
tion in view forms but a corner of the territory 
mentioned by him. 

In the vicinity of Bellingham Bay, just be- 
low, with its great water-surface area, notable 
diverse phases of seascape and landscape are 
visible. The western vicinage is the base of a 
strip of island-studded coast-water commonly 
termed the Méditerranean of the Pacific. Along 
the east and north shores of the mainland there 
extends, on the water front, the towns of Fair- 
haven and Whatcom. Terraced streets occupy 
the salient acclivities of the town sites, and 
run along’ to connect with the flat land on the 
north of the bay or sink with the declivitous 
portion into a valley atthe southend. A Great 
Northern Railroad trestle, pierced with red- 
painted swing bridges, runs in a westerly di- 
rection over the water to meet with the 
elevated land. In the moist vapor of the 
morning some coal-trucks, which stand at inter- 
vals on the trestled approach to the coal bunk- 
ers at deep water, look like bison browsing on 
the prairie. As to the coal, it was mined in the 
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early 50’s, when its discovery was made by two 
loggers who were connected with the infant 
lumbering industry, which found its market in 
California. Coal is one of Washington’s chief 
resources. Geologists estimate its coal area at 
1,000,000 acres. There exists no doubt that 
coal, in inexhaustible abundance, underlies the 
Strait of Fuca and, with the resistless aqueous 
agency of former ages, has been forced inland 
to the base of the mountains. Bordering the 
49th parallel of north latitude are found gold, 
silver, lead and iron, also. The material needed 
in reducing these ores into pigs and ingots for 
the use of the manufacturer and artificer like- 
wise abound here, and will prove potent factors 
in the future development of this section. 

Apart from the possibilities of the future, 
again falling back on history,—it is remem- 
bered that to the north shore of the bay belong 
the incidents which go to make the most stir- 
ring events of the region bordering that great 
land-locked body of water. In 1858a migration 
of fortune hunters, the result of finding gold 
in the Cariboo District of British Columbia, 
saused a city of tents to be pitched in the 
brush skirting the inner reach of the bay. Ten 
thousand miners caught the far-reaching Fraser 
River excitement, and made that point their 
base of supplies for the trip to the Pactolian 
sands in the British possessions. The aurifer- 
ous soil did not yield as rich returns as they 
wished, so the adventurers vanished, along 
with their fugitive ideas, while the daubs of 
white and yellow melted from the natural varie- 
gated green of the thick foliage when the short- 
lived city disappeared from the landscape. 

When the eyes again sink to the promon- 
tories of the bays and the water, one cannot 
help thinking what a fine inside course there 
is, for all kinds of natant races, on the chang- 
ing green water, darkening to a blue on the 
further side. Then, over the cities—a medley 
of bright coloring, like strokes of pigment ina 
Turner painting—one catches a glimpse of the 
centripetal county court-house and of the mu- 
nicipal hall—with its pilasters and prominent 
tower on the extreme of the bay. All this is 
seen from the splendid hotel in the valley, near 
by. An electric tramway line leads the eyes 
toward Lake Whatcom in the foot-hills of the 
Baker Mountains, at the base of which a num- 
ber of buildings appear. Although they do not 
materially detract from the face of nature, the 
oblong buildings used as shingle-mills or in re- 
ducing the vast cedar trees into sashes and 
doors, give the crystal retreat an industrial 
look. It is sufficient for. the sight, that the 
glacial water varies the landscape; and for the 
imagination, that a halo of romance is borne 
over the region. The wedge of water, caught 
from the glaciers above, is trout-stocked, and 
sportsmen can hunt them in the fastnesses of 
the uprising mountains around. 

The material of a tragedy is woven about 
this locality—a tragedy which occurred before 
the advent of white men on lake and shore, by 
boat and by rail. In the hearts and memories 
of the Indians, this spot is viewed as a sacred 
retreat. If the tradition were but a myth, one 
cannot wonder at its being attached to the very 
place at which it is said to have been enacted. 
An “Ellen’s Isle’? breaks the perspective of 
water in the lake, cutting it-into two channels 
—one shore, opposite, having been the scene 
of an old-time ‘“‘potlatch’’ held by the Haidah 
Indians. Their chief was to wed. The conse- 
quent feasting was in progress, without thought 
of danger by the swarthy throng, when the 
war-whoops of the Nootka natives broke in 
upon them. Most valiantly the Haidahs fought 
for their lives. Before being decimated, they 


walked in a body into the water, where they 
became engulfed. It isthe refrain of the death- 





song that is wafted across which immortalizes 
the incident thus: 
“Hear you not that strain of sadness 
Gently stealing o'er the wave; 
Like a requiem wild and solemn 
Breathed above a loved one’s grave?” 

Reveille Isle, in the mid-lake, has a wierd, 
wolian music floating in the air, wafted from 
the bank opposite. There stood young Attama, 
the Haidah chief, saying in despair: 

“In death I'll be your leader still, 
I'll lead you in the wave; 

Who by my side will first advance 
To freedom and the grave?” 

Fair Anola, accepting the challenge, sprung 
to Attama’s side and led the remnant of the 
tribe beneath the waters. 

“And the music which at nightfall 
Oft comes stealing o’er the wave, 
Is a strain the waters rescued 
From the death-song of the brave.” 

At intervals the sounds are heard even now, 
it is said; but theshifting of musical sands, the 
movement of mollusca, or the far-fetched 
Maigre of the Mediterranean, are not known 
not one of them, to account for the phenome- 
non. If intangible, why should not the untu- 
tored natives have their legends, as well as the 
classical Greeks their mythology? 

Returning to the bay, you see ragged patches 
of alumina to the west, fronted with aprons of 
scrub growth on the bank. Trees cast their in- 
verted shadows in the water, over which glides 
a dug-out, from which the Indians land, ascend 
the streets, make some purchases, re-embark, 
and then disappear across the iridescent bay in 
the direction of a Reservation. One notes the 
course followed to the vicinity of the mouth of 
the Nooksack River, which comes, silt-laden 
from the glaciers of Mount Baker, through a 
fertile farming region. These features carry 
the eyes to the archipelago, from the shrubbery 
and spaces in which stand showily-painted 
structures that merge with the forest on every 
side. There are long stretches of beach rim- 
ming the islands out where the smaller ones 
seem to have greater width of sands than those 
that are large. Jn midsummer on these islands, 
when the humid atmosphere becomes most 
salubrious, change will be more eagerly sought 
by the mainland residents as that territory fills 
in with population. Widechannels open out to 
sea amid the plethora of scenery that is rugged 
with the varying species of trees, which occupy 
the indented acclivities and crowd the insular 
mountains on every hand. Fir and cedar-trees 
stand like a row of sentinels on the summits, 
over which the setting sun throws a glowing 
light amid the rigid trunks limned against the 
western sky, producing fantastic forms in the 
ranks occupying the ridges. Through the 
Strait of Fuca there opens out from the south- 
ern extremity of the harbor a straight-away 
course for the steamers and lumber-laden ships 
seeking the Pacific Ocean. It is a sight worth 
climbing the hill to see—this rolling country of 
puissant mechanical formation, to which the 
cataclysmal forces of early ages gave its uneven 
physical features. Beheld from this command- 
ing position on the summit of the mountain, 
the prominent features of the surrounding 
country become notably impressive and sur- 
passingly beautiful. 


* 





GOLD IN A Duck's GizzARD.—On Thanks- 
giving day a jeweler in Faribault, Minn., 
opened a duck’s gizzard and found therein a 
number of gold nuggets worth in the aggregate 
about $1.50. He traced the lineage and place 
of abode of the duck, and now thinks he has 
found the locality whence the gold came. He 
refuses to give further details, but claims to be 
in possession of facts sufficient to warrant him 
in the belief that he has located a valuable 
gold-producing locality. 





A FAREWELL. 


A single star has left the sky. 

The moon still shines with undimmed light 
Yet all seems dark. I know not why, 

But He has done it; so, 'tis right. 


Perhaps my love has made me blind. 

I will not mourn—thou art no more, 
But solace in thy memory find, 

Though thus to part my heart is sore. 


If I thy unknown fate might share, 
I'd gladly leave this mortal sphere— 

Though all about me is most fair 
Renounce it all, if thou wert near. 


A thousand stars may rise and set— 
I heed them not. A lesser light 

Has vanished from the heavens; yet, 
To me thou wert serenely bright. 


Perhaps at some far-distant day, 
When I the path of life have trod, 
We'll meet, and will together lay 
Our hearts before our father, God. 
New York. A 


“s+ 


IF WE WERE EVERY ONE A MAN. 


JESSUP. 








If we were every one a man, 
And nobleness a prize;— 
Had we supreme contempt for wealth, 
And hatred for all lies, 
The Universal Brotherhood 
The fool would even ken— 
The earth be nearer heaven than 
It has for ages been! 


If we were every one a man 
As Saul of Tarsus was, 
And dared to live, as well as die, 
For such a righteous cause, 
We'd roll away the gathered gloom 
That hides the good from view, 
And see the beauty of a world 
As God did made it new! 


If we were every one a man 
As brave as heroes are, 

Stood with them side by side and fought 
The Everlasting War, 

The flowers of our hope would spring, 
Amidst the weeds of wrong, 

And rise in beauty—aye! we'd change 
Life’s sob into a song! 


If we were every one a man, 
And cared for greater things 

Than passing glory of the world,— 
The glitter that it brings, 

How sweet would be the breath of morn! 
The glory of a day 

Would overthrow the banks of time 


And fill Eternity! 
A. GLANVILLE. 


Chicago, Ill. 





RESIGNATION. 





Weep not for me, dear friend; each base-born soul 
Sometimes nu ust need take on the mournful stole. 
Sometimes 'tis fated that we breathe the air 
Of disappointment’s night, without one star, 
Closing us round in gloom, lit by no ray 
Save that which shines from heaven acioss our way. 
Weep on, O heavy eyes! nor stay thy course; 
Sooner shall I escape from sorrow'’s force. 
Rude-snapped seem all affection’s tender chords, 
And my poor lyre but discord harsh affords. 
Ah, my poor heart! why now so cold and still— 
An icy agony my breast to fill? 
Why beat, sad heart,- why reason, throbbing head, 
Since joy is gone, and every hope is dead? 
Yet, come, thou cup of sorrow! Let me drain 
Thy lowest depths, till not one dreg remain. 
“Grief is itself a medicine, and bestowed 
To increase the fortitude which bears the load.” 
Then weep not, friend, though desperate seem my case; 
The cure effected adds sustaining grace. 
Mourn not my suffering, for to thee I tell 
*T was ordained thus, and Heaven does all things well. 
The bruised reed to break, if it please God, 
I humbly say amen, and kiss the rod. 
Though dark the way o’ercast with sorrow’'s night, 
So He lead on, I shall be led aright. 
Fain would | put away that heavy day, 
But memory haunts me, and shall haunt alway. 
Relentless Fate! and must I be thy slave, 
And find no rest till that beyond the grave? 
No! While my tired soul waits sweet release, 
In losing self I gain an earthly peace. 
These ready tears, like biessed springtime rain, 
My soul’s sad atmosphere shall clear again; 
The sun of hope burst forth, clouds flee away, 
And my dark heart grow bright as smiling May. 
W. Ear SMITH. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CLIFF DWELLERS. 


The swallows have carved, in the cliffs by the sea 
A city of homes in the great white walls 
And waves may roll high and winds beat free, 


The swallows may visit from stall to stall 
On a rainy day,'tis pleasant to see 
The swallows making their neighborly calls 


When the sun sits high in his firmament home 
The swallow soars to the sky of blue; 

How graceful, majestic, his dizzy roam! 
I think he there gets an idea or two; 

For straightway he seeks the cliff's white dome 
To busily there the idea pursue 


When the morning sun bright the mountains seal, 
The swallow has left his snug white houses, 

And, eagerly hunting a morning meal, 
He works with a will for the cause he espouses. 

He good-natur'dly eats whate’er he can find, 

Then soars to the heavens with thanksgiving inclined 


And I'm sure if we mortals would only learn 
A lesson from swallows that dwell in cliffs, 
We would find this life not by half so stern. 
We should lay, aside our bothersome ifs 
And seek, like the swallow, the shimmering ray 
Where the sun sets high in the dome of day 
WILLIAM HENRY NEALON 


The Hunter and the Moose. 

A man, mounted on a good horse, recently 
discovered a moose-deer crossing the prairie 
near Fort Ellice and gave chase, thinking to 
tire the animal: but, getting on soft 
ground, the moose turned with sudden impetu- 
The horse, terrified by 


some 


osity on his pursuer. 
the apparition, turned also, pursued by the en- 
The man and horse were badly 
Pilot Mound | Man. 


raged deer. 
frightened, but escaped. 


Sentinel 


Mother of the Range. 

The Leader, of Falls, Montana, says 
that Mrs. Nat Collins, the cattle 
Northern Montana, was in that town the other 
day from her ranch in Teton County, about to 
start for Chicago with her eighth annual ship- 
ment of beef cattle. She 
train, eat and sleep in the caboose, and ocea- 
sionally take a whirl over the train with a long 
pole to stir up the cattle and keep them on 
their feet. The lady is thoroughly familiar 
with the stock business, ships and markets her 
own cattle, and when at home rides the range 
like a typical cowboy. She can handle the most 


Great 
queen of 


will go on a stock- 


obstinate cayuse, lariat asteer, brand a calf, and 
do everything that a regular range rider can do 
except use liquor, tobacco, or profane language. 
She is affectionately called the ‘‘Mother of the 
Range’’ by the cowboys, who regard her asa 
warm friend and jovial companion. 


Hunting Ducks on Horseback. 

Of all the hunting schemes that have been 
proposed, that of John McBride, of Missoula, 
Mont., is the one that will appeal the most 
strongly to lazy men who like to shoot, but 
who not like the work of following a dog 
after game. He 
takes his horse and puts a saddle on him—he 
would like it better if he could drive in a 
buggy and lead the saddle-horse till he reached 
the hunting-grounds—and rides to where he is 
going to shoot. Of course, he takes his gun 
and dog. When he reaches the place where he 
thinks there are birds, he does not do what 
most men would do. He remains on the horse, 
rides to an elevation of land, where he can look 
over the country, and then sends his dogs in 


do 
John’s scheme is as follows: 


after the birds. He sits on the horse and 
watches the dog till the canine comes to a 
Then he gallops up to the dog and dis- 
mounts. The rest isa matter of consequence. 
He kills the birds. The great beauty of this 
style of hunting is that it saves a man from the 
necessity of tramping for miles behind a dog 
before he sees a bird. In this case, the hunter 
is fresh when he comes to the birds and can 
shoot his best. This method is recommended 
by the inventor and patentee, who usually 
brings in some birds when he goes out, which 
seems to stamp the plan as a good one. 


| point. 


Away up in the Greenhorn Range of mount- 
ains, about fifteen miles west of Baker City, 
hunters and prospectors often catch a glimpse 
of a monster deer, says the Portland Oregonian. 
He has roamed these hills for many years, and 
is known to every man, woman and child for 
miles around “old forked foot,’’ from the 
extraordinary spread of his toes. His track is 
easily known on this account, and old hunters 
have followed it for days, but the wily old ras- 
| cal is too cute for them. Stories are told of his 
leading a whole band of deer away from hunt- 
ersand disappearing with them as completely 
as though they had wings. Various opinions 
give his weight from 300 to 450 pounds, though 
| a Baker City sportsman, who spent several 

weeks in these mountains this summer and 
| who had a good opportunity to make a calcula- 
| tion, gives an estimate of 350 pounds. This 
hunter was making for the highest peak in the 
small range of hills, early one morning, and 
when near the top sat down on a log for a mo- 


as 


ment’s rest. 
“T laid my gun on the ground at my feet,’’ 
he tells it, ‘‘and while starting a pipe, 
glanced up across a little opening in the pines 
just ahead of me. At one side I thought I saw 
an ear just at the edge of some brush. Then I 
thought there was an eye near it, looking at 
me. I was not convinced, however, till the 
biggest buck a man ever saw trotted across the 
opening, not fifty feet in frontof me. Aston- 
ishment overcame me, and I open- 
mouthed, and saw him disappear in the tim- 
ber. I did recover in time to bring down the 
young doe that followed a moment later; but I 
had lost interest in deer-hunting, and I sat 


as 


stood, 


at my stupidity in letting that buck escape me. 


lowed the trail all day without success. Next 
summer I am going back there, and if I don’t 
bag this animal it will be for some better reason 
than I had this last time.” 


A Night with Satan. 

In the early days, when the great Northwest 
was an unexplored wilderness and no white man 
had yet planted a foot where now placer claims 
and fruit orchards are intermingled in profu- 
sion, the mention of the name of that point on 
the Columbia River now known as Hell's Gate, 
would strike terror to the Indian heart. 

In those days it was the practice of the Sans 
Poil and Columbia River Indians to exchange 
compliments with the Nez Perce and Snake 
River tribes by making occasional raids back 
and forth and by running off one another's 
cayuses and often massacreing entire camps of 
women and children when they were found 
unprotected. 

On one of these raids of the Nez Perce to 
this section, says the Wilbur (Wash.) Register, 
they came upon a camp of the Sans Poils when 
the braves had gone off on a hunt, and imme- 


to their belts by the way of scalps. Thesquaws 
discovered their enemies and, with their pa- 





down on that log and could have wept for grief | 


He left the marks of the forked foot, and I fol- | 


diately made preparation to add a few trophies | 


pooses, beat a hasty retreat by following up the 
steep banks of the Columbia toward Hell’s 
Gate. One youth, who was a member of the 
party, was a lineal descendant of the most pow- 
erful chief of the Sans Poils. This promising 
young brave and pride of his tribe was unable 
to keep up with the rest of the party in their 
flight, and was left in the evening on the rocks 
overhanging Hell’s Gate. The thrilling experi- 
ence of the young Siwash has since been re- 
peated over and over to his tribe, and ought to 
drive an infidel to repentance. The fork-tailed 
chief of the sulphur regions, on this night, 
seems to have exerted himself to entertain his 
young visitor, for he kept up his evolutions the 
entire night, to the accompaniment of the 
young Indian’s screams. The description the 
young Indian gives of his satanic majesty 
would do well for a character in Dante’s In- 
ferno. He is described as being of immense 
size and having nostrils and mouth that would 
put to shame the face of a blood-sweating hip- 
popotamus. 

High above the seething and foaming current 
of the river, near the top of the rugged mount- 
ain overhanging the ‘‘gate,” is a flat rock pro- 
jecting out from the mountain side. On this 
rock, the Indians say, old Satan holds his daily 
ghost-dance. From this rock and leading to 
the water is a white streak down the mountain 
side. This streak is known as the devil's slide. 
After his majesty gets through with his skirt- 
dance, he takes this toboggan route to the 
regions below. The Indians maintain that, 
should a canoe attempt to pass this point in the 
river, the long, snake-like arms of the evil one 
would reach up and pull both canoe and occu- 
pants beneath. To this day the Indians give 
Hell’s Gate a wide berth. The name was given 
this romantic-looking place by the Hudson’s 
Bay fur traders, who were the first white men 
in this section and to whom the Indians related 
wonderful stories about the locality. 

Take Me Back Home 

E. D. Twombly tells the following pathetic 
story in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman: 

It was New Year’seve. Snow was falling in 
large, feathery flakes, slowly wrapping all 
things in a beautiful mantle of white. The 
one railway station at Bentley, a little Wiscon- 
sin village, was crowded with pleasure-seekers 
waiting for the west-bound train, which was 
an hour late. There was to be a dance that 
evening mm an adjoining town. The place was 
full of laughter, and the merry voices suggested 
no thought of cares the dawn would bring. A 
few traveling-men sat around, wrapped up in 
huge coats, curiously studying the vagaries of 
the ill-assorted crowd, as one naturally will 
when in contact with strange fellow creatures. 
The regular passenger feels no place in the un- 
usual stir that the excursionists create, but he 
meditatively accepts his position and half-sadly 
recalls the memories of his own joyous youth, 
when holidays brought to him similar happy 
associations. A little band of musicians with 
their instruments had gathered in one corner 
of the room, while half a dozen youngsters sur- 
rounded the man with the drum and gazed en- 
viously at him, and wonderingly eyed the big 
fiddle. 

The train on the branch road from the north, 
called the ‘‘Jumper,’’ probably a most literal 
cognomen for the little, old-fashioned locomo- 
tive with its single car, drew in on the other 
side of the station to make connection with the 
west-bound. 

A minute later the door opened slowly, re- 
vealing, to those nearest, twomen, preceded by 
the conductor, bearing a heavy burden between 
them. It was a litter made from rough boards, 
and upon itlay a human form wrapped in 
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blankets. Instantly, almost, a hush fell upon 
those gathered near the door which quickly 
communicated itself to every part of the room, 


| 


broken only by eager whispers of inquiry from | 


the startled spectators. 

Gently they laid the seemingly lifeless burden 
upon the floor, and one of the bearers, a tall, 
stalwart young fellow clad in the style peculiar 
to loggers, tenderly lifted one of the blankets 
from the inanimate form, revealing a pale, 
though singularly handsome, face of a young 
man. He then knelt beside the sufferer for a 
minute and whispered some word of hope in his 
ear, for the poor lad slowly opened a pair of 
large dark eyes and gazed tenderly at the 
anxious face above him. Then, realizing that 
he was in a strange place and among strangers, 
he turned away with a sad, wan smile, anda 
patient sigh escaped his cold, trembling lips. 

‘*Poor fellow!”’ said the conductor, in an un- 
dertone, to the sympathetic bystanders; ‘‘he’s 
most gone. He’s hurt inside, somewhere, and 


its doubtful if he will live until he gets to the | 


hospital.’’ 
‘Can I be of any service to you? I’m a physi- 


voice that was scarcely audible. 

The other ‘“‘lumber-jack,’’ however, who had 
come down from camp with the two brothers, 
volunteered some information as to the unfor- 
tunate affair. In another part of the room his 
recital had drawn around him an eager crowd 
of listeners. 

‘Them two was the queerest baggage I ever 
seen in a log-camp,’’ he was saying, in a tone 
meant only for those standing nearest him. 
‘*They was as thick as molasses. You’d never 
see one ‘les you’d see theother. They wouldn’t 
seem to have much to do with the rest of the 
fellers in camp, somehow; they were better 
than any of us. But I was goin’ to tell you 
*bout the accident. 

“It happened early this mornin’. They al- 
ways worked together—Jed, that’s the older, 
and Frankie—that’s what we called ’em. We 
was loadin’ some logs from a skid onto the sled. 
Frankie was on top startin’ ’em down, and Jed 

he was at the bottom. I don’t know how it 
happened—I was on the other side of the sled. 
I heard Jed say, ‘Be careful, Frank, that they 
don’t slip under you!’ Then, in a second, I 


the two were almost alone. The elder brother 
seemed utterly oblivious to his surroundings, 
and sat holding the dying lad’s hand 
dark look upon his face that seemed to chal- 
lenge fate to do its worst. The stillness of 
death had fallen upon the spot where, but a 
few moments since, all had been reckless gayety. 
The monotonous clicking of the telegraph 
seemed to measure off the feeble stroke of the 
dying boy’s pulse. 

‘‘Jed?’’ whispered the boy. 

“Yes, what is it, Frankie? I am here.’ 

“Did you get the tickets to Maryville?”’ 

‘‘No, not yet, Frankie; there’s time enough. 
The train is an hour late. I dd 

‘*Yes, yes, I know, Jed. But you mus’n’t get 
them. It will be no use. I shall die before the 
train comes.”’ 

“No, no—not that!” Jed, 
clenched teeth. ‘‘You must live for my sake 
live ’til we get to the hospital, then 

“T can’t, Jed. I know I am dying. 
must go the other way—East—back home. 
Take me back home, Jed, and ask father to 
forgive me Home, Jed, home! Please lift my 


a cold, 


sobbed between 
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cian,’’ and a young man stepped forward and 
offered his card to the conductor. 

“J hain’t got anything to do with it,” said 
the conductor; ‘“‘you’ll have to ask him,’’ and 
he nodded towards the young woodsman who 
had just risen from beside the patient. ‘‘He’s 
his brother, and he hain’t left him a minute 
since we started from Kerley. I never saw 
brothers so mightily fond of each other as they 
are. Why, he won’t even let anyone go near 
him.” 

Up to this time the elder brother, as he ap- 
peared to be, had spoken no word, although at 
the outset he had been plied with many ques- 
tions from curious onlookers. They had re- 
ceived only astony, unconscious stare in answer. 
Suddenly he seemed to realize that some court- 
esy was due to the sympathetic advances some 
of the gentlemen had tendered, but he kindly 
refused any proffered assistance. In a few 


words he explained that the lad was suffering | 


intense pain and that nothing could be done 
until he reached the hospital at Maryville—‘‘if 


he ever lives to reach there,’ he added, ina 


| he won’t live to get there. 
| that he don’t breathe at all.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


heard Jed yell, ‘Look out!’ and then, ‘Oh, my | 


God!’ Next I heard a scream. It scart me 
most out of my wits; it sounded just like a wo- 
man’s shriek. Well, before I could get there 
Frankie was pinned in between some logs, and 
Jed was tugging away like a madman trying to 
loosen them. 

“Finally we got him out, but he was all 
limp-like and out of his head. Jed cried like a 
baby, at first, then he grew cold and ugly, and 
wouldn’t let anyone touch the boy,—said it 
wouldn’t be any use and would only cause un- 
necessary pain, and that the doctors at the 
hospital were the only ones who could do any- 
thing for him. 

‘So the boys did what they could. We built 
that box with the end handles that he’s layin’ 
on, and started down on this train. 
Seems sometimes 


In the meantime, at the other end of the 
room the suffering lad lay—his life slowly ebb- 
ing away. The waiting passengers had with- 
drawn quietly to other parts of the room, and 


I’m ’fraid | 


head a little; I can’t breathe. There, that’s 
better.’’ 

Just then the dying boy caught sight of the 
musicians off in the further corner of the room, 
and a flash of eager light shot into his eyes. 

“Oh, Jed,’? he whispered, ‘‘do you suppose 
they would play? Oh, if they only would!”’ 

Jed hesitated a second, then motioned the 
leader to him and whispered the boy’s request 


in his ear. In a few minutes the soft strains 


| of “‘Home, Sweet Home” broke the stillness of 


the dingy old railway station. 

“Oh, Jed, I’mso happy now! I’m not afraid to 
die. Hold me close, dear. It grows so dark m” 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet—— 

Sweet——’ 

‘‘My God, she is dead!” cried Jed, in a frenzy 
of grief. ‘‘My darling! My sweetheart! be- 
fore God, she was my wife,’’ and the poor fel- 
low fell prostrate across the crushed, but now 
painless form of his beloved. 

The Westward-bound train whistled in over 
an hour late, but there was one whose dead ears 
heard it not, and to the other it conveyed no 
meaning, no hope, 
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) SKETCHES OF SOME NORTH DAKOTA 
TOWNS AND COUNTIES. 

By R. G. Reen. 
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In a recent trip through Richland, Sargent, 
Dickey, LaMoure and Ransom in 
North Dakota, I was very pleasantly surprised 
by the betterments going on everywhere, in the 
country as wellas in the towns. The people gen- 
erally exhibited a hopeful, ambitious feeling 


counties, 


which 
territory. A new era of building, enlarging, 
repairing and painting is everywhere apparent. 
At first I was somewhat puzzled to account for 
this evident prosperity in the face of the con- 
tinued low price of wheat, the chief product of 
this region; but, strange as it may appear, I 
think the general prosperity here is more at- 
tributable to that one cause than to all others. 
During the period of high-priced wheat all 
kinds of extrayagant notions were indulged, 
and every cultivable acre of these farms was 
devoted exclusively to wheat production. Gar- 
den vegetables seldom received any considera- 
tion from the farmer; it was cheaper, he argued, 
to go to town and buy everything in that line, 
including his butter, eggs, pork, lard, and beef, 
than to give any thought or labor to producing 
them. But now this is all changed. Instead 
of going to town to buy these things, he goes 
there to sell his surplus of them. I can safely 
say that there is not one farmer in this portion 
of the State who does not raise enough of all 
the life for his own use,—the 
great majority of them raising a surplus, which 
is found very convenient in trading for grocer- 
ies, and clothing. Besides this 
little divergence from exclusive wheat-raising, 
a greater diversifying movement is in progress 
here which must be credited with a large meas- 
ure of the present prosperity. Cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, butter-making and wheat-rais- 
ing are now the recognized avenues to success 
in these counties, and any person who is seek- 
ing a in Dakota will find all the 
elements of successful farming on those lines 
in this part of the State. 
RICHLAND COUNTY. 

It now almost five I was in 
Wahpeton, the county seat of Richland County; 
and, although I expected changes, I was not 
prepared for the decided improvements and 
solid growth of the place during that time. 
The exodus of business concerns, following the 
prohibition movement, left many vacant store- 
rooms on the main street at that time, and I 
could not foresee how they were all to get busi- 


necessaries of 


boots, shoes 


new location 


Is since 


years 


ness occupants, even in five years; but they are 
occupied now by substantial business houses, 
and many of the old frame buildings are 
replaced by solid brick blocks, several other 
blocks now being in course of construction. 
One of the most needed and notable improve- 
ments of the townisthe hotel. This isa hand- 
some brick structure, really one of the most at- 
tractive hotel buildings in North Dakota, and 
it is equipped with all modern conveniences 
and furnished so as to conduce to the greatest 
possible comfort of the guests. Another public 
improvement of which the place should feel 
proud, is the opera-house. This is a substan- 
tial cream-brick block facing on the main 
street. It is one of the most charming little 
opera-houses in the Northwest. It has ample 


seating capacity for all events, and it is fitted 


| 


I did not expect to encounter in this | 
| them 


and decorated with artistic taste. Other public 
and private improvements are contemplated, 
and the early spring will witness important and 
much-needed street improvements. 

It would be difficult to account for these im- 
provements during the hard times in any other 
region, but this place has not specially felt 
The county and town have grown stead- 


| ily in wealth and population during the past 


five years, and the improvements above noted 
are not the results of an ostentatious boom, but 
of a necessity for increased business facilities. 
Richland is one of the most highly-favored 
counties in the State. It is well-watered, 
large in area, highly productive in soil, has 
excellent railroad facilities, and lies wholly 
within the Red River Valley, which makes it 
very reliable for the annual production of crops. 
Land tributary to Wahpeton is held pretty 
high, but in other portions of the county lana 
is quite reasonable; especially in the southern 
portion, where three very prosperous little 
towns have grown up in the past few years. 
The first of these towns in the southeast- 
ern part of Richland is Fairmount, located at 
the crossing of the Milwaukee, Soo Pacific 
and Great Northern railroads. This is a busy 
little place. It has grown rapidly and substan- 
tially during the past two years. It is sur- 
rounded by a magnificent agricultural country 
of unsurpassed fertility. The is a rich 
black loam of unusual depth, and it produces 
an average of twenty-five bushels of wheat to 
the acre and all other cereals proportionately. 
Fairmount has a population of about 250, made 
up of a bright, energetic, intelligent class of 
people who work in harmony for the advance- 
ment of the place. The town has three lines 
of railway, two good hotels, a solid State bank, 
a town hall, and a full line of strong mercantile 
concerns. Two more desirable enterprises—a 
flour-mill and creamery—are now being pro- 


soil 


| moted, and no doubt the early spring will see 


both industries started. The town getsa great 


deal of trade from Wilkin and Traverse counties | 


in Minnesota. This, with its own territory in 
Richland, gives Fairmount an extensive scope 
of farming country that is sure to make it per- 
manently prosperous. A good many Michigan 
and Wisconsin people have settled in the neigh- 
borhood, and they are all comfortably situated. 


Wild lands can be bought in this region from | 


eight to fifteen dollars per acre. The country 
is uniformly level, with a very gentle incline 
towards the Bois Du Sioux. 

The next important town in the southern 
part of Richland County is Hankinson. This 
situated on the main line of the Soo 
Pacific, where it forms a junction with the 
Kulm branch of that road, and on the Aber- 
deen branch of the Great Northern. 


Is 


The town | 


lies on the edge of thecelebrated Wild Rice Val- | 
ley, and hasa splendid country back of it. The | 
country around Hankinson is a gently-rolling | 
prairie with a black loam soil anda porous clay | 


subsoil. Large crops of all kinds of cereals are 
produced here, and a complete failure has never 
been known. 
notable progress in this part of the county, 
and the business men of Hankinson do their 
utmost to encourage it further. A great many 


Diversified farming has made 


attractive locations for cattle, sheep, or hog- 


ranches can be purchased cheaply in this 
region—as well as cheap land for general grain- 
farming. Wild land tributary to town can be 
bought for five to twelve dollars per acre. 
Many of the recent settlers here—those that 
have operated intelligently, are now well-to-do 
and are unstinted in their praise of this section 
as a stock and dairy country. The town hasa 
number of new stores, and many new residences 
were built last year and numerous others are 
planned for the coming spring. The old hotel 
has changed hands and is now owned by ex- 
perienced hotel men who have thoroughly re- 
modeled and refurnished it, making it a most 
attractive and comfortable place; the flour-mill 
has been refitted and enlarged, and is now one 
of the most modern in equipment in the West; 
the starch factory, a local enterprise, has proved 
a great success to its projectors and a great 
benefit to the farmers, and the town is well 
supplied with all lines of business houses, a 
State bank, elevators, good school and church 
facilities, and all the social advantages that it 
is possible to find in a refined and civilized 
community of 400 people. 

Lidgerwood, as you will note by the map, 
is still farther west on the Kulm branch of the 
Soo and the Aberdeen branch of the Great 
Northern. It is the last town on these lines 
in Richland County. The country tributary to 
this point is a rolling prairie with a black, 
sandy loam and clay subsoil, and isan excellent 
grain-growing region. Some advancement has 
been made here in diversified farming, and 
it has proved quite profitable to those who 
have undertaken it intelligently. The business 
people are trying to encourage it in every 
possible way. Settlers around Lidgerwood are 
mostly Germans. There is a scattering of Bo- 
hemians and Scandinavians, and a few Ameri- 
cans, nearly all of whom are well situated. 
There is yet lots of room for new settlers with 
some means. Good wild lands can be bought 
within six or eight miles of the town for seven 
to ten dollars per acre, improved farms being 
relatively cheap. Lidgerwood is a very pros- 
perous trading point. It reaches out great dis- 
tances south and west for support, and is rap- 
idly developing into a smart, thrifty commer- 
cial point. The population of the place is 
about 350. All lines of business are well repre- 
sented. There are four general stores, two 
hardware stores, a drug store, two lumber- 
yards, four elevators, a State bank, and a 200- 
barrel flour-mill. The flour-mill is one of the 
best in the State, having been recently equipped 
with the most improved flour-milling ma- 
chinery. The old hotel has undergone con- 
siderable changes, both in ownership and fur- 
niture, and is now one of the most pleasing and 
habitable places along the route. It is neat, 
clean and comfortable and reflects the desire of 
the landlord to make it as homelike and at- 
tractive as possible. 

SARGENT COUNTY. 

This county lies west of the south half of 
Richland. It is thirty-six miles long from east 
to west, and twenty-four miles wide north and 
south. Over one-third of this county lies in 
the Red River Valley, and the remainder of it 
is drained from the north and west. In the 
eastern portion of the county the soil isa dark- 
brown loam from ten to fifty inches deep, 
mixed with a fine sand and supported by a 
porous clay subsoil. The surface soil of the cen- 
tral portion of the county is less sandy, but it 
is of coarser texture, more fertile, and requires 
more radical treatment for successful crop- 
raising, the subsoil being a stiff, hard clay. In 


| the western part of the county the soil changes 


| 





from a black to a light sandy loam, and the 
subsoil from clay to sand and} gravel. The 
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middle of the county is a gently-rolling prairie, 
and the western portion is rolling and broken. 
The southern portion of the county is well 
supplied with railroads—-the Soo and Great 
Northern east and west, and the Milwaukee 
north and south. The Northern Pacific runs 
into the county as far as Milnor, along the 
north line of the county. The principal towns 
of the county are Milnor, on the north side of 
the county, and Forman, the county seat, in 
about the center of the county. Although 
Milnor is but a couple of miles from the north 
line of the county, it is the largest and most 
important town in Sargent and was for a long 
time the judicial seat. It still maintains its 
old prestige as the chief commercial point in 
the county. The town is located on the south- 
western rim of that remarkable portion of 
North Dakota known as Lake Agassiz, and gets 
a great deal of its support from the very fertile 
portions of Ransom County on the north and 
Richland County on the east. The great ex- 
panse of country south and west, in Sargent 
and Ransom counties, also depends on Milnor 
for supplies. The place was solidly built some 
years ago. For a year or so after the removal 
of the county seat it did not make much pro- 
gress, but now that is all changed; a new feel- 
ing has taken possession of the people, and they 
are improving their town and reaching out for 
new enterprises and new people to settle and 
develop their country. This spirit finds ex- 
pression in a cash bonus of one thousand dollars 
which they offer to any practical miller who 
will build a medium-size flour-mill in their 
town; and, as a suggestion to any person look- 


ing for such an opening, I beg to say that I | 
consider this one of the best opportunities in | 


the Northwest. The population of the place 
is about 400, and the business men are an ener- 
getic, go-ahead class. The town has good school, 
church and other social advantages and is, al- 
together, quite an attractive little place. One 
of the enterprises recently started there is a 
creamery known as the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association of Milnor. During the past season 
it has proved a great financial success. The 
land in this region is a black loam from eight 
to thirty inches deep, and it is well adapted to 
all kinds of grain-growing and for diversified 
farming. The price of good wild land, tribu- 
tary to the place, ranges from five to ten dollars 
per acre. Improved farms may be had from 
ten dollars up. People who are looking for 
locations where grain-growing, stock-raising, 
dairying and other kindred industries can 
thrive side by side, are directed to this region. 
DICKEY COUNTY. 

Dickey County joins Sargent on the west, 
and is highly favored by nature in many re- 
spects. The county lies wholly within the 
drainage of the James River Valley, and over- 
lies the great artesian belt of North Dakota. 
It is a well-watered country. TheJames River 
crosses the eastern part of the county from 
north to south, and is joined near Oakes by 
Bear Creek from the northeast. The Maple 
River and its tributaries run through the cen- 
ter of the county, and the Elm, with its nu- 
merous little branches, waters the western por- 
tion. Several artesian wells of great force and 
volume are already supplying water for the 
larger towns of the county. This division of | 
the State’s territory is forty-eight miles long | 
east and west and has a width of twenty-four 
miles north and south. A large stripof landin 
the western part of the county is quite hilly and 


broken and not at all adapted for general farm- 
ing, but it is one of the most desirable portions 
of the county for stock-raising, and is now be- 
ing used extensively for range purposes. Other 


narrow strips of broken land lie along the 


James River and Bear Creek in the northern 








FARM RESIDENCE OF R. H. 
part of the county, but, apart from these, the 
surface is uniform in soil and character, and it 
is not overestimating when I say that 130 to 
140 acres of each quarter will make good till- 
able land and that the remainder will usually 
be found desirable for meadow patches. The 
whole county is uniformly level, being a gently- 
rolling prairie. The soil, in the level portion 
of the county east of the James River, is a 
black, sandy loam with a clay subsoil; west of 
the river, to the Coteau hills, it isa dark-brown 
loam with porous clay subsoil, well adapted to 
growing all varieties of cereals and early corn. 
Three good towns and a number of small ones 
are pretty well scattered through the county. 
The first town of importance in the east side of 
the county, is Oakes. It is located on the Kulm 
branch of the Soo, the North Dakota terminus 
or the C. & N. W. Railway, and on the North- 
ern Pacific line. Oakes is one of the most 
prosperous and promising towns in this whole 
section. The place has a population of 500, 
two newspapers, a State bank, twelve stores, 
two elevators, two grain-houses, a feed-mill, a 
creamery, a flour-mill, two first-class hotels, 
excellent school and church advantages, and is 
in every way a modern, progressive place. The 
general stores here are large concerns—verging 
more on the department-store order than on 
the ordinary general stores found in towns of 
this size. One will find that the business men 
are keen, active, intelligent, and that they 
work harmoniously for the benefit of the town 
and always stand ready to advance any project 
that would add to the town’s real prosperity. 
The land tributary to Oakes is invariably good, 
and the country is pretty well settled; but 
there is abundance of room for more settlers 
here, and those who have a little money can 
find good opportunities around Oakes. The 
price of land ranges from $5 to $12 per acre. 
Any person can see that the railroad and mar- 
ket facilities enjoyed by this point render ita 


| very convenient and desirable locality. 


The next important town in the county is 
Ellendale, the county seat. This is located in 
about the center of the county, east and west, 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
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Great Northern railroads, and isa permanently | 


established and successful community. It has 


' about 600 inhabitants, and is as busy and bus- 
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tling a little place as it is possible to tind. There 
are good schools and churches, all lines of mer- 
cantile establishments, two banks, an elevator 
and grain-house, a 150-barrel flour-mill, a very 
successful creamery, and all the equipments of 
a thoroughly up-to-date place. There is con- 
siderable room for new settlers in this neigh- 
borhood. Good wild lands can purchased 
here for five to ten dollars per acre—in the 
western part of the county for considerably 
Land in the western part is not so good, 
however, although it is very desirable for range 
purposes. An artesian well sunk here, 
some time ago, to the depth of 1,200 feet, and 
at a cost of $4,000. An excellent flow of water 
was obtained through a four-inch pipe with a 
pressure of 140 pounds to the square inch. This 


be 


less. 


was 


water is now used for all domestic purposes and 
for fire protection, and a movement is now un- 
derway to utilize its power in various indus- 
tries. There is practically limit to the 
amount of cheap power which it is possible to 
get from this source, and the time is rapidly 
approaching when it will usurp the place of 
coal, not alone as a source of power, but asa 
producer of heat in electrical and other forms. 

Great things are possible for this county. 
Water is now within the reach of everyone who 
can afford it. An artesian well on your farm 
irrigates your land, turns your machinery by 
day and makes light by night, and will enable 
farmers to have all the conveniences of modern 
city life. 


no 


LA MOURE COUNTY. 
La Moure County connects with Dickey on 
the north and has about the same area. Its 
topographical conditions, however, are differ- 
ent. The extreme eastern part of the county 
is very hilly and broken, and the western por- 
tion is full of ridges and spurs of the Coteau 
hills—an admirable stock region. The center 
of the county is a rolling prairie, except where 
bluffs are created along the James River, Bone 
Hill Creek, and Cottonwood Creek, which flow 
in asoutheasterly direction through the county. 
The land in the center of the county is nearly 
all tillable and is wonderfully productive. Its 
soil is a black loam of good depth, underlaid 
with a porous clay subsoil. 
The principal towns of the county are La 
Moure, the county seat, and Edgeley, located 
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at the terminus of the Northern Pacific and 
Milwaukee railways. This town is situated in 
the southwest part of the county, and is well 
favored with a highly productive territory to 
sustain it. The population is about 300, and 
consists of a bright, clever class of citizens who 
are making'strong efforts to attract new people 
to help them develop their magnificent coun- 
try. In 1893 an artesian well was sunk, at the 
expense of the town, toa depth of 1,480 feet. 
A continuous flow of pure water, through a 
six-inch pipe and witha pressure of fifty pounds 
to the square inch, was obtained, and it has 
never been applied to any use save that of a 
general town well. Towards the completion 
of the well a strong current of air was noticed 
escaping through the pipe, and some bystander 
suggested that it was gas. It was tested, and 
proved to bea fine illuminating gas. It created 
but little comment at the time, as some foul air 
or gas was looked for in crevices of the rocks 
and was expected to subside when the water 
began to flow; but it is now nearly four years 
since the gas first appeared, and it flows with 
as much strength, and burns as freely, today 
as it did then. It is forced up through the 
pipe with the water, and burns fiercely when set 
on fire. An odd spectacle is presented when 
the whole stream of water isaflame. It is very 
strange that more has not been written about 
this phenomena in North Dakota, as it suggests 
the possibility of great gas-wells underlying 
this portion of the Northwest.- This great 
well, with its peculiar gas supply, is flowing 
uselessly over the prairie today, whereas both 
agencies might be profitably employed in per- 
forming useful and economical service which 
would add to the wealth and comfort of the 
people. 

Land in this region can be bought for five to 
cight dollars per acre, and intending settlers 
would do well to look up this territory. It is 
equally well adapted for general farming or for 
exclusive grain-growing, but diversifying meth- 
ods are going to prove more successful in this, 
as wellasinall other portions of the Northwest. 
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THE CYANIDE: PROCESS PATENTS. 


According to word received by the New York 
Sun the High Court at Pretoria, the capital of 
the South African Republic, has declared void 
the Macarthur-Forest patents for the cyanide 
process for the recovery of gold. This decision 
was given in asuit brought by the combined 
gold-mine owners of Johannesburg and the 
Transvaal. It was in 1891 that the two Scotch- 
men took out patents all over the world for the 
cyanide process of gold recovery: They were 
so early in the field in the South African Re- 
public that the first patent—the one for dis- 
solving the gold from its ores by the use of a 
dilute solution of cyanide of potassium—was 
only the forty-seventh patent issued by the 
newly organized Boer Republic. Their second 
patent, which covered a process of recovering 
the gold by passing the cyanide solution over 
zinc shavings in long tanks, was only number 
seventy-two of the South African Republic’s 
patents. 

In the two processes referred to lies the key 
to the whole of the system. The beginning of 
the process is to mix the finely-ground rock 
with a weak solution of cyanide of potassium. 
No particle of gold can elude this, and in the 
course of one to three days the whole of the 
precious metal is dissolved. In the second pro- 
cess the zinc shavings are placed in shallow 
tanks and these tanks are loaded with the cya- 
nide solution. As the solution flows along the 


gold is precipitated upon the zinc, and then it | 
is recovered as metallic gold by sublimating the | 
| and devoted years to the work of exploration. 


zine by fire. Shrewd men were among the Out- 








| landers who were running the mines at Wit- 


watersrand, Barberton, Klerksdorp, Potchef- 
strom, and Malmani, and they saw the vast 
possibilities of the new process and began to 
use it at once. They did well and prospered; 
but the process was controlled by the African 
Gold Recovering Company, which refused to 
let any one use it without the payment of big 
royalties. These payments varied with indi- 
viduals, but they were so large that they 
amounted to millions of dollars every year, and 
it became a common saying in the Transvaal 
that the inventicn had benefited the inventors 
a great deal more than it had the miners. The 
miners made efforts to get reductions of the 
royalties, but no agreement was reached. Then 
they determined to fight, and a peculiar feat- 
ure of the Boer Republic’s laws opened the way 
for a direct action. This was by an application 
to the Attorney-General to have the patent set 
aside because of a lack of novelty. 

The Attorney-General appointed James Hay 
to bring such an action at the miners’ expense 
in the High Court of Justice, the equivalent of 
our United States Supreme Court, and the court 
of last resort. It was asserted by the miners 
that, although the patentees of the cyanide 
process may have been original inventors, the 
chemical facts upon which it was founded were 
known long ago to the world, appearing in 
chemical and other publications and mining 
works, and that any skilled metallurgist hay- 
ing this knowledge could do just what was 
claimed by them as new. Further, it was as- 
serted that the same thing had actually been 
done before, although not upon a large scale. 
Commissions were issued for the taking of tes- 
timony in the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and England in the case. The most 
important field was in this country, where 
legal and other expert talent was employed to 
find evidence and take testimony in support of 
the case. After long research and a consider- 
able expenditure of money they found that the 
cyanide process had actually been used in places 
in this country in 1885. The testimony was 
forwarded to Pretoria, the case was heard by 
the High Court of Justice, and the decision, 
the Sun avers, throws the process open to the 
public. 

The Scientific American thinks, however, that 
there is danger of overestimating the weight 
which a judgment of the Boer court will carry, 
especially when it is remembered that the 
parties who will be most seriously hurt by the 
decision are Utlanders and Englishmen. ‘Not 
that we think the Boer court would intention- 
ally give a decision at variance with the evi- 
dence; but in a suit of such magnitude as this 
we think that, in view of the recent strained 
relations of the Transvaal Republic, the min- 
ing companies of the United States and Aus- 
tralia will accept with some reserve the recent 
decision at Pretoria.” 
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ANCIENT LAKE AGASSIZ BASIN. 


Ever since the settlement of the Red River 
Valley, farmers and other observant residents 
have noted the many signs which told them 
that they dwelt in a region different from the 
surrounding country and, to all appearance, in 
an ancient lake basin. The flat, gently un- 
dulating surface, the great depth of the alluvial 
soil, the shells unearthed in well-digging, and, 
most conspicuous of all, the well-outlined 
ancient beaches, stretching northeasterly from 
Lake Traverse along the Minnesota boundary 
of the Red River Valley in an almost unbroken 
iine for nearly 175 miles, were ample evidence 
of a great lake basin to the average resident, 
even had the geologists not come to the rescue 








During the past fifteen years the State geo- 
logical surveys of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, and the Government geological surveys of 
the United States and Canada, have given 
prominent space in their published reports to 
a discussion of the nature, extent, source, depth 
and area of what is now generally known as the 
great glacial Lake Agassiz. Especially prom- 
inent in this geological survey of Lake Agassiz 
has been Warren Upham, who, beginning his 
work of exploration under the direction of State 
Geologist Winchell for the State survey in 1881, 
has since extended his investigations into North 
Dakota for the United States survey and into 
Manitoba for the Canadian survey. These ex- 
plorations, says the Crookston (Minn.) Times, 
however important they may be to geological 
science, are of special import and value from 
an agricultural standpoint, and particularly 
to intending settlers. 

This extensive ancient water-body is supposed 
to have had a length of 600 miles, reaching from 
Lake Traverse, on our western boundary, to 
Lake Winnipeg, and a width varying from 
thirty miles at Lake Traverse to over 200 miles 
above the international boundary. Lake of 
the Woods, Rainy Lake, Red Lake and Lake 
Traverse, in our own boundary, Devil’s Lake, 
in North Dakota, and Lake Winnipeg, in Can- 
ada, are its most conspicuous modern repre- 
sentatives, and are landmarks which serve as 
corner-posts to denote the limits of the inclosed 
vast alluvial domain. That section of the 
Lake Agassiz beach-line lying in Minnesota is 
a smoothly-rounded ridge of sand and gravel, 
entirely different from the finely-ground clayey 
till of the land adjoining, and rises from three 
to ten feet above the land on the side away 
from the lake-bed and from ten to twenty feet 
higher than the land on the side where the 
lake lay. 

The beach-line stretches north-northwest 
from Lake Traverse 150 miles to Maple Lake, 
near Mentor, between Crookston and Fosston. 
It then runs a trifle north of east 130 miles to 
the Big Fork River, passing close to the south 
of Red Lake; thence north-northeast sixty 
miles to Rainy Lake, inclosing the valleys of 
the Big Fork and Little Fork rivers; thence 
east sixty miles to the east end of. Rainy Lake, 
and finally along the north shore of that great 
water body, and northwest to Lake Winnipeg. 
The Red River and Rainy River valleys, the 
valleys of the Big Fork and Little Fork rivers, 
and all that section of country north of Red 
Lake and south of Lake of the Woods, stretch- 
ing from the Red River Valley to Rainy Lake, 
a domain large enough to make two good-sized 
New England States, is in the supposed lake 
basin of that great inland sea now known to 
glacial geology as Lake Agassiz. 

The soil of the Lake Agassiz basin is one of 
the most fertile known to agriculture. The 
alluvial of the Red River Valley, with its deep 
clay subsoil and heavy black covering, is a 
sample of the basin’s fertility. It may not be 
uninteresting here to note that the soil of 
Southwestern Minnesota, in both the valley of 
the Minnesota and in the great alluvial plain 
of Faribault, Martin, Cottonwood, Jackson, 
Nobles and neighboring counties, are supposed 
to be contemporaneous and similar in composi- 
tion with the soil of the Lake Agassiz basin. 
These southwestern counties, according to the 
geologists, lie in the basin of a second great 
glacial sea, contemporaneous with Lake Agas- 
siz. Their fertility is marked. It is a signifi- 
cant and interesting fact in this connection 
that the floras of the Rainy River, Red River 
and Minnesota River valleys, according to the 
botanists, are remarkably similar, and differ in 
a marked degree from the flora-east of the Mis- 
sissippi and in the Lake Superior region. 
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! A TRAVELING 
[ PARAGRAPHER. | 





| 
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A close observer of things in general and of 
humanity in particular modestly requests the 
reservation of a few lines, now and then, 
wherein he may exploit his views and culti- 
vate his diction. Having restocked our reduc- 
tion-works with a choice collection of large 
blue pencils, the Traveling Paragrapher, as we 
shall name him, is invited to come ahead. The 
subscription list will be hung up near the edi- 
torial desk, as a sort of thermometer by which 
to properly guage his ‘“‘stuff.”” He has numer- 
ous weaknesses, among which is a mania for 
dropping into the offices of our exchanges, tak- 
ing the best chair, putting his feet on the 
table, and then breaking the camel’s back with 
the proffer of a cheap cigar. On several oc- 
casions he has escaped violent ejection from 
said offices by making affidavit that his few 
gray hairs were the direct result of ‘‘pickin’ pie 
and jerkin’ a Washington.” 

It seems that the T. P. has recently encoun- 
tered a general Chinook wind in Central North 
Dakota. It is not a familiar kind of weather 
in the Flickertail State. He writes: 

++ 


++ ++ 


‘Roadmaster Fitzgerald, of the Northern | 
| stretch out, somewhere and somehow, and tossed 


Pacific, and I undertook to reach the depot 
from the hotel at Minnewaukan last Wednes- 
day night. We got there, but it required con- 
stant tacking. The wind was blowing a gale 
from the southwest, but the sky and air were as 
clear as on a still, frosty night. The wind was 
warm, the water from melting snow running in 
streams from the roofs. The vast piles of snow 
along the N. P. went down like astack of white 
chips in a run of bad luck. Mr. Fitzgerald 
feared a shift of this wind around to the north, 
in which case there would be a freeze, anda 
consequent granulation of the snow, with the 
dreaded result of the snow-plows’ work being 
undone in a few hours. For the snow in this 
country has the peculiar faculty of assuming 
the consistency of dry sand or granulated sugar 
when it freezes. In the Middle and Eastern 
States a thaw, followed by a freeze, puts a 
hard, glassy surface over the snow that some- 
times may be skated upon. Butitdidn’tshift, 
and my good friend, the roadmaster, had the 
pleasure of awaking next morning to greet a 
bright, warm sun that continued the work of 
the chinook until, in many places, the bare 
ground peeped through where had been, a dozen 
hours before, a foot or more of solid snow. 
That’s a way the chinook has of doing business.” 

++ 


++ ++ 


He tells a story of meeting a preacher on a 
trainin North Dakota, not long since, which 
is amusing. ‘‘The sedate, self-contained gen- 
tleman of the cloth was sitting opposite me,”’ 
he says. ‘The train was ‘held-up’ by a snow- 
drift at the time and subjects for conversation 
had become more or less worn, even among the 
few ladies on the car. His reverence got hold 
of alate paper, somehow, and generously started 
in to tell us about the world’saffairs. His first 
attempt rather took our wind, as it were. ‘Say, 
now, I don’t believe that’s square. Sharkey 
never would have got any such decision had I 
been there. Fitzsimmons was clearly entitled 
to the stakes.’ After the reverend gentleman 
had cooled his imagination, we in turn read all 
about the situation in Cuba and studied out 
the cartoon devoted to the sultan.”’ 


| 
| 
| 





“About the most ridiculous sight I’ve been 
privileged to witness in recent years,’’ writes 
the T. P., ‘‘was at the Fargo opera-house one 
day in November. I was with a little party of 
newspaper men who occupied seats in the left 
center of the circle. A very handsome woman, 
of distinguished appearance, graceful and self- 
possessed, came down the aisle with a lady and 
gentleman and passed on into the parquet. 


| The three stood for a half-minute before going 


to another part of the house forseats. ‘Behold 


the Irish Queen! whispered my friend on the | 


right. 


aisle while a hundred and fifty pairs of eyes con- 
centrated upon her magnificent form a stony 
stare that would have disconcerted the ghost 
of Hamlet. But they might have been so many 
chickens ona fence, so far as she wasconcerned.”’ 
++ ++ ++ 
-aragrapher does not always 
outside mortals. 


The Traveling 
confine his observations to 


The most brilliantly conspicuous mem- | 
ber of Fargo’s divorce colony stood there in the | 


at work. It was a bitter cold morning. We 
tried to help, but could not. Not a man of us 
had either mittens or heavy gloves, and shovels 
were cold things to navigate that day. Snow 
blew down my back, up my trousers and into 
my shirt-sleeves. How I got back to the hotel 
I cannot say, but I got back. There was some 
good Dutch-made coffee, a lot of steaming 
onions and a half-bushel of potatoes on the 
table. I ate—ate more—drank coffee—felt well. 
My cold had been frozen out of my system!”’ 
*@e 


A SNOW BLOCKADE. 





Snow blockades serious enough to delay rail- 


| way travel are of rare occurrence in Northwest- 


| ern States. 


Since the country was first settled 


there have been only four snowfalls heavy 


| enough to give much trouble to the railroads. 


The first was in 1873-4, just after the Northern 
-acific had been opened as far west as Bis- 


| marck. The road was not operated west of Fargo 


Now and then he squeezes into a tight place | 


himself, or has an experience which points a 
moral and might adorn a tale. 
friend in this oftice of a cold he had recently- 
it was during that phenomenal snow blockade 
up north. “I arrived at a little town late at 
night and about half-dead,’’ he says. ‘‘Cold 


He writes a | 


chills ran up and down my anatomy like nigger- | 


chasers. 


secure a warm room. Nit! 


scarce; fuel ditto; while the house itself was | 


so crammed with guests that congestion was 
threatened every moment. But I managed to 


and groaned through the remaining hours of a 
night I shall remember te my last day. Inthe 
morning there was a great scramble for break- 
fast—in which my misery forbade participation. 
Not long afterwards a patriotic spirit moved 


the citizens to go to the railway’s rescue, anda | 


delegation called at the hotel to request the 


| co-operation of the husky traveling men. Some 





of these went and some didn’t. I shouldn’t 
have gone, but I did. I could not speak above 
a whisper. My bones fairly ached. But it was 
no use. ‘See here, you!’ a bevy of frisky fellows 
cried; ‘you're ‘husky’ enough, the Lord knows, 


and a snow-shovel and a good sweat will make | 


a new man of you. So, come along!’ 
We plunged through drifts till we reached the 


I went. 


track, and up the grade we footed it till we | 


came to the cut, where the railroad boys were 


I sought the tiny hotel and tried to | 
Warm rooms were | 


that winter, and it cost a good-deal of money to 
open it in April, by shoveling snow out of the 
cuts, so as to supply the military posts near 
Bismarck. In 1881-2, if we recall the date 
rightly, there was a heavy snow that stopped 
the trains for a few days. J. T. Odell was then 
division superintendent for the Northern Pa- 
cific at Fargo, and he won a reputation for his 
energy and success as a snow-bucker. The win- 
ter of 1886-7 was another deep-snow season. The 
rotary plow had not been invented at that time, 
and the old wedge plow, driven by three or four 
locomotives, would often get stuck in a deep 
cut filled from bank to bank with snow, so that 
it was necessary to puta large gang of men at 
work with shovels. Now the rotary walks right 
through any ordinary drift, throwing the snow 
right and left for a distance of a hundred feet. 
Our illustration shows a train stalled near Val- 
ley City, N. D. A letter from Jamestown about 
the great snow which fell a month ago, says: 

“The old-fashioned snow fences to protect 
cuts have proved more inefficient this year than 
ever before. In some places the drifts of snow 
have obliterated the fences entirely, and the 
cuts were filled to the top. The new snow- 
fence called the ‘“‘shanghai”’ is serving a better 
purpose. It consists of two or more broad 
boards nailed to posts set close to the track in 
cuts and inclined to receive the wind and de- 
flect it downward to the track, by which the 
rails are swept clean.”’ 





RAISING A SNOW BLOCKADE. 
“Snow blockades serious enough to delay railway travel are of rare occurrence in Northwestern States.” 
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Pretty Bed-Spreads. 
some pretty and fancy bed-spreads 
a country house are several of cre- 
tonne to match the hangings of the rooms 
where they will be used. They are lined with 
cambric, though this is not necessary, and have 
a deep frill all around. 


Among 
made for 


To be Avoided. 

Whosoever finds that she is developing any of 
the following symptoms may know that she is 
on the road to that undesirable state known as 
crankiness: 

Too orderly habits. 

Great fastidiousness in regard to food. 

A spirit of investigation in regard to dust. 

The conviction that reiteration is argument. 

A constant suspicion that what the servants 
say is not true. 

Promptness to attribute the worst possible 
motives to everyone’s actions. 

Exclusive devotion any 
thought, literature, art or music. 

Impatience when the trolley-cars are not in 
sight whenever she wants them. 


to one school of 


A Few Tidbits. 

Some unknown writer has compiled the fol- 
lowing epigramatic bits of wisdom on love and 
women: 

How true it is that when love rages common 
sense is extinct. 

Before a woman can 
must compromise herself. 

When a man sees no way out of a difficulty, 
there is always a woman's way. 

A woman can achieve more by ten minutes 
of gentleness than a man can by an hour of 
violent bluster. 

It is so unnatural for a woman to be selfish 
that, when she is so, she is apt to be thought 
more selfish than any man can be. 

A man seeks and demands a woman's first 
love. A feels most secure when she 
feels that she has a man’s last love. 

An honest avowal of love is always considered 
by a woman, whether she reject or accept it, as 
the highest recognition of her womanhood. 

There may nothing new under the sun, 
but there are many new things under the moon 
which we all pretend to see and which nothing 
would persuade us to speak of. 

The purest and best of women always show 
the deepest and tenderest compassion for their 
fallen For a woman to be without 
sympathy is to be a woman without the high- 
est trait of womanhood. 


be compromised she 


woman 


be 


sisters. 


A Minnesota Girl in London. 

Miss Elizabeth Banks, once a reporter on the 
St. Paul Globe, is having a remarkable journal- 
istic career in England. She first attraeted at- 
tention by writing the London Times a keen | 
and lively answer toa sarcastic letter on Amer- 
ica by Rudyard Kipling. She then went tothe 
Sun and proposed, under its auspices, to inves- 
tigate the servant question. This she did by 
hiring out housemaid. Afterwards, she 
went to work ina laundry. She ended her ad- 
ventures by posing as a wealthy American girl 
in search of a titled husband. These varied 
experiences she wrote up in a vivacious and | 
telling way, which was vastly popular. Sir | 
Walter Besant wrote a humorous article about | 


as 


Miss Banks in The Queen. Judy and Puck each 
devoted a page to her exploits, which were duly 
| chronicled in all the London newspapers. Mr. 
George R. Sims wrote a play based on her per- 
formances as parlor-maid, and our quandam 
Minnesota girl now finds herself one of the 
most famous women in Great Britain.—Minne- 


apolis Tribune. 


A Story With a Strong Moral. 

A physician relates a recent experience of 
his which effectively points a moral. ‘I was 
called in not long ago,’’ he says, ‘to prescribe 
for a young matron who, with no organic 
trouble, seemed to be rapidly running down. 
After a little investigation as to her habits of 
life, exercise, clothing, etc., I asked her what 
she ate. ‘Well, not very much of anything,’ 
she replied. For breakfast—I pinned her down 

she confessed to having nothing but a roll 
and a cup of coffee. ‘Don’tany of you eat meat 
for your breakfast?’ ‘No,’ she replied. ‘For 
luncheon we have bread, butter and a mar- 
malade, a cup of tea and a plain cake.’ Dinner 
was her best meal. I looked around her home. 
It was tasteful and pretty. She was daintily 
dressed. I saw on her table a basket of sewing, 
evidently a gown in process of making. I 
thought I saw a glimmer of light. I emulated 
Sherlock Holmes. ‘Will you pardon me if I 
ask if you are able to manage your household 
expenses on the allowance your husband makes 


you?’ She was surprised. Then she added, 
proudly: ‘I not only live on it, but I save out 
of it.’ 


“That was exactly what I thought, for I’ve 
had those allowance patients before. In fact, 
I was the victim in my own home of the allow- 
ance system till I converted my wife. I have 
come to the conclusion that a weekly allowante 
sum for household expenses is to the average 
woman a great source of temptation. She will 
starve herself, or her family, by lopping off the 
food supply—it is done almost unconsciously— 
to buy some pretty trifle for the home or an 
extra gown, instead of beefsteak, that ought 
to have been eaten, as in the case I have re- 
ferred to. My patient got well as soon as she 
began to eat heartily.” 


Give the Lady Your Left Arm. 

Coupling a bit of history with a bit of face- 
tiousness, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer says that 
an authority on etiquette in New York declares 
that the old rule has become obsolete, and that 
now a gentieman should give his right arm to 
his lady partner. We know no reason why this 
should be. 

In ancient times a gentleman always walked 
by a lady’s side in such a way as to give her the 
side nearest the wall. That was in the days of 
narrow sidewalks, and the polite motive was to 
protect her from being splashed by passing 
vehicles. It was the custom always to take the 
lady on the left arm or to lead her palfrey with 
the left hand in the days when men carried 
swords or hunted with falcons. ‘The chivalric 
purpose was to give the lady the left arm and 
have the right hand free to use a weapon or to 
bear the bird. These reasons for giving her 
the left arm have died out, although it is some- 
times even now desirable to have the right hand 
ready to pull a revolver or draw a razor. 

But there are other reasons why the left is to 
be preferred. You want the lady to be nearest 
your heart, of course; and this you could not 
have otherwise. Of course, it might be replied 
that by giving her your right arm you come 
nearer her heart. But a more powerful reason 
for giving the left arm is that the right pocket 
is usually the one in which you keep your loose 
change, and you must be ever on the alert to 
reach that when you are escorting a lady. 





Most men, too, are slightly deaf in the right 
ear, and you would not want to turn a deaf ear 
ona lady. The only time you really need take 
refuge in that infirmity is when you go home 
late; and the pillow will protect your left ear. 

It is more convenient to raise your hat with 
your right hand, and this is an essential ad- 
vantage in such cases where either of your 
arms is called into requisition on escort duty. 
There is a great deal in habit, and you will 
fully appreciate this if you attempt to put your 
right arm around her waist and take her hand 
with your left. If you can do this easily and 
gracefully you are either left-handed or am- 
bidextrous, and very few men are. 

The old way is the best way; give the lady 
your left arm. 


Hall Caine and American Women. 

Of American women in general, Mr. Hall 
Caine deems “it is only natural they should 
have become what they are—superior intellect- 
ually, or, at any rate, superficially so, to the 
men. That is, of course, asaclass. There are 
always so many exceptions to every rule. But 
the thing has come about as a consequence of 
man’s putting woman—American man, Amer- 
ican woman—on a pedestal and worshiping 
her. He has stayed below the pedestal and 
worked for her, not having time, if he was the 
ordinary man of business, to cultivate his mind 
and manner while he so worked. But she has 
had plenty of time, and she has made the best 
use of it. In our country I consider that the 
reverse is the truth. The average Englishman 
is superior to the average Englishwoman in in- 
telligence and education. That is because he 
is liable to think of himself and his sons before 
he thinks of his wife and daughters. And 
Englishwomen have conscientiously upheld him 
in his attitude toward them, until compara- 
tively lately, at any rate. In America, on the 
contrary, I fancy that women have known their 
own value and set it rather high, for a number 
of years—a couple of generations, at least.’’ 
In personal appearance Mr. Caine finds our wo- 
men “prettier, more attractive, more bewitch- 
ing, than Englishwomen, but not so regularly 
beautiful. The straight, almost Greek nose 
and the ineffably lovely and haughty upper lip 
of the most perfect type of English girl I have 
not seen equaled in America, I must say.” 


How Fashions in Millinery are Started. 

The head of one of the large millinery houses 
in Paris explained the other day to an inquirer 
how fashions were originated. His private 
office is a quaint little place, hung with book- 
shelves which contain bound volumes of every 
fashion-plate ever printed in Paris. Endless 
old plates and engravings are included. He 
took down a book of Louis XVI. plates with 
the remark: ‘‘There are five artists at the 
head of our sixty workwomen whosit ata table 
with these Louis XVI. plates before them. 
They do not copy; they are simply inspired 
with ideas from looking at these. Then the 
finished result is put in the show-room to try 
it on the public. 

Sometimes a fashion is launched curiously. 
An old book containing colored engravings of 
flowers, each with a woman’s face for a center, 
was the inspiration for the hat of the leading 
actress in ‘*The Wandering Jew,’’ the enormous 
size of the flowers on it being its characteristic 
feature. Bernhardt saw the hat and took the 
idea for her headdress in ‘“Gismonda.’”’ The 
next day all the artificial flower-makers in 
Paris were busy supplying the demand for flow- 
ers three times their natural size. 

In Paris, millinery is looked upon as an art 
or profession, and amateur miliiners are looked 
down upon as would be an amateur doctor. 
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The working milliner is far more apt to be of 
gentle birth than the girl in the dressmaking 
shop. Millinery is dainty, protected work that 
requires an artistic nature, and young girls of 
good family, who are without a dot, often go 
into the profession. The head milliner in a 
smart house often receives $150 a month, and 
in large houses the working girls are looked 
after in their outside life ina kindly, but not 
officious way. The girls’ lunch is furnished 
them, this being done for fear that, if they 
lunched outside, they would forget and chatter 
to their friends in other establishments of the 
new styles. One cannot imagine the jealous 
care with which the new styles are guarded. 

One American who managed to penetrate one 
of the places in Paris where are manufactured 
the exquisite flowers which stamp a Paris hat 
as far as it can be seen, says that the place is 
lovely as a boudoir. Old tapestries hang on 
the walls and flowers run rampant over trel- 
lises; trays of lacquer are filled with roses, bam- 
boo stands are covered with ferns and plants, 
and bowls of mignonette stand in evidence 
everywhere. Everything possible is done to 
cultivate the artistic sense. 


Our January Scrap-Book. 

An egg, added to the morning cup of coffee, 
makes a good tonic. 

A mustard plaster, made with the white of 
an egg, will not leave a blister. 

If a curtain-pole is rubbed until smooth with 
a woolen rag dipped in kerosene, the rings will 
run on it much easier. 

The juice of a pineapple cuts the membrane 
from the throat of a diphtheria patient when 
nothing else will. 

Dissolve a little salt in the alcohol that is to 
be used for sponging clothing; particularly 
where there are greasy spots. 

Bronzes should be placed in a strong light. 
Marbles should be placed in half shadow. Por- 
trait busts look best in a corner near a window, 
if possible. 

Lamp-chimneys may be easily cleaned by 
holding them over the steam from a teakettle, 
rubbing with a soft cloth, and finally polishing 
with paper. 

Equal parts of ammonia and turpentine will 
take the paint ovt of clothing, even_if it be 
hard and dry. Saturate the spots as often as 
necessary, and wash out in warm suds. 


If house-plants become frozen, darken the | 


room and. sprinkle with water from the well, | 


with a few drops of spirits of camphor in it. 
Keep the temperature at forty-five degrees for 
twenty-four hours. 

When ironing, if the iron is rough and sticks 
and is difficult to work, sprinkle a little salt on 


SEEING THINGS 


head. It isa very simple, but effective cure. 

An old-fashioned, but a good way of testing 
the heat of an oven for baking cake, is to put 
a piece of white paper on the oven grate, close 
the oven door, and let it remain five minutes. 
The paper will be a light brown in color if the 
oven is moderately hot, but if the paper is yel- 


low the oven is cool. Most cakes require a 


| moderately hot oven, and some, such as sponge 


the ironing-board and rub theiron up and down | 


upon it. It will speedily make the iron smooth 
again and prevent its sticking. 


30oraxX is a conv nient article to have i | ‘ P P P 
Borar is a conve © art os — in the | one topic upon which women are inyariably 
Added to the water in which dish- | 


kitchen. 
towels are to be washed, it will help to keep 
them in good color. Moreover, by softening the 
water it tends to keep the hands soft and white. 


Either sand or flour will extinguish burning | 


oil. It is therefore a good plan to-have one of 
these ready to hand in any house where oil 


lamps are used. On no account must water be | 


used on burning oil, for it only serves to spread 
the flames and might result in a disastrous fire. 


If the children are troubled with bleeding of 
the nose when they become overheated or ex- 
cited in their play, place a roll of paper or mus- 
lin above the front teeth under the upper lip 
and press hard on the same. This will arrest 
the bleeding, as it will check the passage of 
the blood through the arteries leading to the 





sake without butter, require a cool oven at first. 


A Woman Has No Age. 
Addressing itself to the subject of woman’s 
age, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer says that it is 


silent. She comes into possession of that idi- 
osyncrasy of the sex as soon as she is of age. 
From earliest infancy to eighteen she desires 
to be thought older than she is; that is, to be 
old enough to be considered a woman. The 
moment she becomes a woman she becomes si- 
lent on the subject. 

It has been so from the earliest generation, 
and man delicately observes a discreet respect 
for her now-recognized immunity from question 
on the subject. A woman has noage. Even 
in the marriage license the infringement of a 
woman’s right is ended by asking the question, 
not how old she is, but whether she is over 
eighteen. Even inthe most ancient chronicles, 
while there is no attempt to conceal the fact 


that Methuselah was 969 years old and Adam | 











LIGHT. 


IN A NEW 


was 930 years old, allusion to the age of every 
woman from Eve down is notably omitted ex- 
cept when it 
point the narrative. 
marriage the same reticence is observable. For 
instance, Isaac’s age is frankly admitted to 
have been forty years when married Re- 
bekah, but not a word is said about her age, al- 
though the knowledge would be of great interest. 

It is well known that women mature at an 
earlier age than men, but the secret has been 
carefully concealed until it was recently dis- 
closed, by the inquisitorial statistician, that on 
an average women live to a greater age than 
men. The statistician who has told us how old 
nearly every great ancient was when he died, 
has failed to record the age of women at their 
death, so that we do not know whether Eve, 
Sarah, Rebekah and the other notable women 
of their time possessed the same advantage of 
longevity. In America that is now known to 
be the case, and in one State during the past 
decade the number of women living to eighty 
years of age was double that of men, and in 
most of the States, especially in the East, the 
proportion of very old women is greater than 
that of very old men. This is the danger which 
lurks in a woman’s silence as to herage. It 
has given her an advantage over the other sex 
never suspected The real truth is, that in 
this as in every other respect, gentle woman is 
superior to self-satisfied man. 


becomes absolutely necessary to 
Even on the subject of 
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The tourist or prospective investor who visits 
the Northwest and fails to see Olympia, misses 
one of the most beautiful cities on Puget 
Sound, as well as a delightful trip. It is three 
hours’ journey by water from Tacoma and well 
worth seeing, being a quaint, attractive place, 
the very atmosphere of which is impregnated 
with historical romance. The locality was for 
ages a favorite rendezvous for the Indians in 
their periodical gatherings. While this sec- 
tion was still a portion of the territory of Ore- 
gon, Levi L. Smith, desiring to plat a city, se- 
lected the present site of Olympia as most 
suitable for his project, and the first house was 
built where Young’s Hotel now stands. In 
the spring of 1850 the Smith claim was formally 
dedicated as a town and was called Olympia, 
the name being suggested by the snow-capped 
mountain range to the north, the beauty and 
grandeur of whose lofty peaks seemed to form 
a fit dwelling for the Olympian gods. 


Although part of the residence portion is | 


hilly, Olympia has an advantage over its 
neighbors in having a generous allotment of 
level ground for its business streets, which"are 
broad and laid out at rightangles. The Olym- 
pia Hotel, the court-house,—made of native 
stone,—the school buildings, theater and hos- 
pital are among the finest structures in the 
Northwest, and, being advantageously located, 
add materially to the appearance of the city. 
There are many handsome homes surrounded 
by well-cared-for grounds, even the most mod- 
est cottage having a generous yard, and as the 
yrass is green and the flowers bloom the year 
round, they are always beautiful. The capi- 
tol site, the finest in the United States, is at 
present occupied by an odd, -rambling, old- 
fashioned white building, soon to be replaced 
by a two-million-dollar structure for which con- 
tracts have been recently let. 

The main part of the city is situated on 
Budd’s Inlet, at the lower extremity of Puget 
Sound. The buildings which accommodate its 
business enterprises and eight thousand inhab- 
itants are close enough together at the end of 
the Inlet to give rather a compact appearance, 
but along the hills, that slope gradually down to 
the sides_of the miniature bay, the residences 
are more scattered. The city extends to the 
south along either side of the Des Chutes 
River, which flows down to the Sound, between 
high banks, from the little vil'age of Tumwater 
falling water), which is ten minutes trolley- 
ride from the Olympians, who call it a suburb 

a claim indignantly denied by Tumwater, 
for, with its two or three hundred in- 
habitants, natural park and wonderful water- 
falls, Tumwater considers itself of sufficient 
beauty, if not of enough importance, to be 
ranked as an independent city. Tumwater 
affords the best of facilities for industries 
requiring water-power, for just here the 
Des Chutes breaks into a series of splendid 
waterfalls threein number. Further on, where 
the river empties into the Sound, the chan- 
nel has recently been deepened and broad- 
ened by Government appropriation, so that the 
inconvenience caused by the tides has been en- 
tirely done away with, and the many steamers 
which ply between this point and other cities 
on the Sound now offer even more excellent ac- 
commodation for passengers and freight than 
formerly, and brisker competition for its rail- 
roads. Someone once remarked most happily 


that Olympia had the strategic railway posi- 
tion of the whole Sound Country, its position 
in regard to the Sound being the same as that 
of Chicago in relation to the Great Lakes. The 
large logging interests and fine ranches ad- 


jacent, make it an important center of supply | 


as well as a lively shipping station. The cool, 
delightful summers, the even and invigorating 
climate and the many beautiful spots for out- 
ings have made this locality quite a resort for 
tourists in search of healthor recreation. The 
hunting is good, and Puget Sound furnishes 
many varieties of fish, as well as geoducks, 
mussels and shrimps, and the epicure who has 
never tasted the tiny Olympia oysters and 
delicate clams has something yet to live for. 
The men who took up their claims here fifty 
years ago must have had a rare perception of 
the beautiful as well as a keen appreciation of 


utility, for they chose one of the loveliest spots | 


in the Northwest. Away to the north, shut- 
ting off the land that lies beyond, the Olympic 
Range lifts its many mountain peaks towards 
the sky, and against their mighty feet the 
waters of the bay seem to break restlessly, the 
surface sometimes green and tempestuous, and 
sometimes a radiant blue, flecked with the 
foam of the whitecaps,—oftener still a deep, 
calm gray—but always swiftly flowing as 
the tide goes in or out. On beyond, where 
the water widens as it flows past Priest’s 
Point, its arms glide protectingly about the lit- 
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tle islands, which are innumerable and very 
beautiful. In the surrounding country the 
Indians had their happiest hunting-grounds in 
the forest primeval, with its heavy growth of 
trees—spruce, pine, hemlock, fir and cedar 

standing straight and lithe and tall from 
among the tangled undergrowth of alder, dog- 
wood, vine-maple and other shrubs and bushes, 
which in turn rise above many varieties of 
flowers, delicate mosses, and trailing, graceful 
vines, all of which, with their myriad color- 
ings, make the autumn in this country a won- 
derful blending of brilliant and hazy tints. 
With the sunset the bright hues die and the 
fog curls up from the water and covers them 
with its pall. As it floats about the lofty 
trees which stand in considerable numbers on 
the hills near the city in spite of the devasta- 
ting work of fire and ax, it makes them resem- 
ble the tall, str ight Indians who once hunted 
here; and, a ows denser and reaches out 
towards t cy more and more, they seem 
like the gray-blanketed ghosts of the dead 
Siwashes marching down in steady, strong 
battalions to wrest their one-time home from 
the grasp of civilization. All through the 
night until the dawn begins to break, the fog 
lies heavily over the land. First it clears 
away off to the East, where, like a lonely sen- 
tinel steadfastly guarding the sleeping city, 
stands wonderful old Mount Rainier—the 
crowning glory of the Sound—the brilliant 
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beauty of whose triple peak flashes out of its ; ruthless annihilation. 


sheath of darkness and with its sharp point 
wounds the tender side of the sky, from which 


} 
| 


pours down the crimson life-tide of another day. | 





* 
ASSAY AND SMELTER VALUES. 

Inexperienced prospectors and mine owners 
sometimes make serious mistakes concerning 
the actual market value of their ore, and these 
mistakes occasionally lead to the development 
of property from which they are never able to 
extract a pound of shipping ore. There isa 
vast difference between the assay value and the 
product value of ore, as every ore producer well 
knows, but which occasional owners of pros- 
pects do not seem to know. Ong day recently a 
man was complaining bitterly because a ship- 
ment he had made failed to pay treatment 
charges, though the assay valug,of the ore was 
much above the cost, and.’ , bod expended 
much labor and cash in deve r the prop- 
erty. By way of illustration we will take an 
ore that assays, say, ten ounces of silver, thirty 
per cent lead and a half an ounce of gold per 
ton; the silver would be worth $6.60, the lead 
$15 and the gold $10.33, a total assay value of 
$31.93. Suppose the cost of mining was $3, 
freight $8 and treatment $10, a total of $21; 
this is $10 below the assay value of the ore, and, 
strange as it may seem, there are prospectors 
and others interested in mining who would in- 
sist that the ore can be mined at a profit. But 
the smelters would figure the value out in this 
way: 


Silver, five per cent off for loss in treat- | 








ment, leaving $6.27; lead, ten per cent off for | 


loss in treatment and $1.25 deducted for freight 
charges from smelter to market, leaving $6.75; 
gold, $19 per ounce, making the value of the 
gold $9.50; total value of the ore, $22.50. De- 
duct $21 for mining, freight and treatment, as 
above, and we find that the producer would 
have but $1.50 left, a very slender margin. Of 
course, these are facts well known to all who 
have experience in selling ores, but other people 
are often misled by assay figures.— Mining Investoi 
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SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY NEEDED. 


The chief sources of supply of white pine are 
found in Northern Wisconsin and in Minnesota. 
Michigan used to be a heavy producer, but 
exhaustion has followed reckless cutting and 
forest fires, most of which have been the result 
of rank carelessness. Minnesota is today the 
heaviest producer of white-pine lumber in the 
country. White pine is exhausted in New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York, where for- 
merly it made a great industry. How long will 
the white pine in Minnesota continue to make 
a great milling and lumber business at the rate 
of consumption current? In 1894 the forest 
fires swept away some $12,000,000 worth of tim- 
ber. And when the Red Lake pine lands be- 
come the subjects of the ax, how long will 
those forests last? Why not apply the prin- 
ciples of scientific forestry to the cutting of 
this white pine, so that reproduction may be 
secured by proper expert supervision of the cut- 
ting and prevention of forest fires, which get 
their destructive strength in the clearings from 
the mass of dry branches lopped off by the tim- 
ber-cutters and left to be ignited, when the 
snow melts, by careless campers and hunters. 
There is an opportunity in Minnesota to pre- 
vent the speedy exhaustion of one of our richest 
natural resources. A pine forest, like any other 
forest, says the Minneapolis Journal, can be 
maintained by selecting mature timber to be 
cut and leaving the immature to grow up, and 
by compelling the removal of branches of trees 
cut and by fire prevention. The timber on the 
Minnesota Reservations is immediately valu- 
able, and it should be guarded from reckless, 





can be made a perpetual resource of wealth. 
sth 


THE NORTHWEST IN THE EAST. 


The enterprise of Land Commissioner W. H. 
Phipps and C. W. Mott, general emigration 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, in sending their now famous exhibit car 
throughout the Middle and Eastern States, is 
worthy of imitation by all Western roads. The 
car, in charge of a competent man, was re- 
cently in Youngstown, Ohio, and the papers of 
that city speak of it in the highest terms. 
Everybody turned out to see the magnificent 
collections of Northwestern fruits, cereals, 
forest products, minerals, etc. The school chil- 
dren saw them en masse. The fact that one of 
Youngstown’s former citizens is now a leading 
and very successful fruit culturist near Spo- 
kane, Wash., lent special interest to the in- 
spection made. Wherever this exhibit car goes 
it arouses the deepest enthusiasm. Actual 
products speak louder than words, and seeing 
is believing. When these people of the East 
learn that a fair-sized fruit-farm or a good 
agricultural holding can be purchased with a 
comparatively small outlay of money, and that 
the same amount of labor expended upon them 
will produce very much greater results and 
yield larger profits than the less fertile soils 





they are now working, it setsthem to thinking. | 


Practical demonstration is what wins conti- 
dence. There is no going back of it. 
ee 
VALUE OF BRONCOS AFTER DEATH. 
Speaking of Western horses and the various 
uses they are put to after they have shuffled off 
this mortal coil, an exchange says that a con- 





cern in Philadelphia makes a profit of $24 on | 


the careass of every horse which comes to it. 
In the first place, the hide is valuable, and the 
leather known as cordovan is taken from the 
skin over the rump. The other leather is soft, 
and is used mostly for slippers and heavy driy- 
ing-gloves. The hair from the tail and mane 
is made into hair-cloth, and the short hair is 
used in stuffing cushions and horse-collars. 
From the hoofs oil is extracted, and the horny 
substance is sold to comb manufacturers. The 
leg-bones are used for knife-handles. The ribs 
and head are burned to make boneblack, after 
the glue has been extracted. By various pro- 
cesses phosphorus, carbonate of ammonia, cya- 
nide of potassium and prussic acid are obtained, 
and attempts have been made to can the meat 
and ship it to Europe. 


* 


A BARBED-WIRE TELEPHONE LINE. 


The telephone line operated by the citizens 
of Heppner is probably without a counterpart 
in all the world. Twenty-five telephones are 
on the circuit. In putting in this service, it 
was convenient to use a barbed-wire that was 
on the fence in connecting with the soda fac- 
tory, about a half-mile above town. To all ap- 
pearances the barbed-wire transmitted the 
sound as perfectly as the copper wire, so it was 
decided to try a line to the home of James 
Hager, about three miles from town, to whose 
place there was a barbed-wire almost the entire 
distance from Heppner. The result of this 
experiment was very satisfactory, it being said 
that one talking over the line can be heard more 
distinctly than over any line connected with 
the exchange. 

This is a new idea, and may somewhat reduce 
the expense of constructing telephone lines. 
Nearly every ranch in the bunchgrass counties 
of Oregon could easily, and at a very small ex- 
pense, secure telephone connections, as the wire 
fence is the only fence in such localities.—- Port- 
land Oregonian. 








A Lone Run. 
in Aaerica is said to be that between Winnipeg, 
Man., and Fort William, Ont., on the Canadian 
Pacific. It is 426 miles, and the schedule time is 
eighteen hours and forty minutes. 


The longest ‘passenger run” 


FISHING FoR Barr.—One hundred Tacoma 
fishermen are now earning a livelihood fishing 
for bait. To a novice in matters marine, this 
may seem a rather queer statement, yet such is 
the case, says the Tacoma News. The salmon 
season now being practically over, the fisher- 
men of the city are turning their attention to 
seining herring, almost all of which are used 
for bait by the halibut fishing companies. 

A RELIC oF OTHER Days.—A_ two-pound 
cannon-ball, the once discharged projectile of 
a mountain howitzer, may be seen in the win- 
dow of Mart Donnell’s drug store at The Dalles, 
Oregon, says the Spokane Chronicle. It was 
found by well-diggers in the rear of a feed-yard 
and about fifteen feet beneath the surface. Its 
early history would very likely bea part of that 
made when all this country was under the 
range of the guns of Fort Dalles. 


Curtous REsuLTs Wits Sorr Woops.—One 
of the supports of Oregon pine in a deep level 
of the famous Comstock mine has been sub- 
jected to enormous pressure for twelve years. 
It is so hard that it cannot be cut witha knife, 
and one of its sides is polished from the squeez- 
ing it has undergone. Yellow pine from the 
lower levels of the Comstock have been so com- 
pressed by the enormous pressure of the settling 
rock that its density exceeds that of lignum 
vitae. 

A Monarcn oF TREEs.—Oregon’s largest 
tree, so far as known, grew about eight miles 
above the mouth of the Lewis and Clark River. 
Its circumference six feet from the ground and 
above the spur of the roots was sixty-two feet, 
making it over twenty feet in diameter. The 
body was as straight as an arrow and seemed 
nearly as large eighty feet from the ground as 
at the place of measurement. The unappre- 
ciative owner of the land on which it stood 
begrudged the space it occupied and burned the 
tree down. 


Huge Warre Ow ts.—The Yakima (Wash. 
Republic speaks of a white arctic owl which was 
killed in that vicinity recently and stuffed for 
exhibition purposes. It measures fifteen feet 
and two inches from tip to tip of wings. An- 
other specimen—and this one is alive—is caged 
in front of a grocery store in that town, and is 
of a light gray color. The Republic says that it 
has been years since these birds have been seen 
around Yakima, but that many of them have 
been captured or killed there during the last 
month or two. 


Witp CATTLE OF THE PLAINs.—The Pilot 
Mound (Man.) Sentinel says that it is quite evi- 
dent that the wild cattle that formerly in- 
habited the plains of the Northwest were the 
descendants of tame stock, as the buffaloes 
crossed readily with domestic animals. It is 
possible that when the mound-builders were, 
in some way, exterminated, their herds ran 
wild and multiplied on the prairies. In sucha 
case the animals would change to some extent, 
since nature always adapts her creatures to the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded. 
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A Wicked Pun. 
Maximillian Damm, the richest man in Mex- 


worth but the 
Chicago Times-licrald thinks that it should be 
remembered that those Damm Mexican dollars 
are worth only fifty-three cents apiece.— Tucoma 
Wash.) Ledger. 


ico, is said to be $40,000,000, 


A Saving Invention. 

The Grafton (N. D. 

Nebraska genius has invented a stovepipe joint 

that turns on without cutting off your thumbs 

or waking up the neighborhood. It is found to 
be a great saving of big words. 


Record man says that a 


Doughnuts in His Midst. 

One Michigan editor reports that he and the 
State are in comparatively easy circumstances. 
‘‘Witha long winter ahead of us,’’ he says, ‘‘we 
are cheered by the knowledge that our cel- 
lars are filled with good apples, there is cider 
in the casks, and, best of all, the crop of dough- 
nutsis in our midst. Let old Jack Frost do his 
worst.’’ Hlappy Michigan! Happy editor! whose 
‘‘midst”’ is still serene, despite a crop of dough- 
nuts!— Duluth News Tribune. 

Short, but Expressive. 

The most expressive commentary on election 
results from the Democratic stand-point yet 
seen was received at this office shortly after the 
election in the form of a letter the full text of 
which appears below: 

“H. M. Wheelock, 
Pub. Wheelock’s Weekly, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
“DAMN! 
“Yours truly, 


We Regret This. 

In another column it will be seen that Dr. 
True, a traveling dentist, who sold common 
table-salt on the side at a dollar per pill-box, 
was recently drowned. We regret this; for we 
are not yet calloused enough to gloat over the 
untimely death of anyone. At the same time, 
we feel called upon to make a few remarks, un- 
der the head of ‘‘good of the order,’’ and point 
the finger of warning to those who are going 
about town threatening to construct a large, 
triangular gothic head on us and turn our nose 
scow-wise. Doctor True once made this same 
assertion, because we wrote him up ina dull, 
heavy, characteristic way. We did not desire 
to injure or trifle with the doctor’s fine feelings, 
but it was tax-paying time and we wanted our 
people to keep their money “to home.’’ And 
now! The moral must be obvious to all who 
read. It isdangerous to monkey witha moulder 
of sentiment, especially if he has pale hair and 
a cast of countenance that would counteract a 
cathodic-ray convulsion of considerable corpu- 
lency.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 

The New Clock Works Nicely. 

I bought a new clock last week. One of those 
round nickle-plated clocks which havea bureau 
of information on the front page and a door-bell 
on top, and which cost $1.50. This is the second 
clock of the kind we have had. The first one 
suited us all right for several years. It was 
quite a pet, but it got the rheumatism and 








neglected to point out the time, and the calen- 
dar hand indicated the fourth of July on the 
same day that the cistern pump froze up. 


| Some days it would wake the family up at 4 


A. M.; then again it would do the brother act 
with the 9 v’clock school-bell. This kind ofa 
clock was not doing us any good and it was 
given to the baby, who kissed it a few times 
with a hammer and in five minutes you couldn’t 
get. that clock into a milk-pail. Enough stuff 
dropped out of it to digest a mess of coupling- 
pins. How the man that made it ever got all 
those wheels, springs and shafting into a half- 
pint clock, will never be known to the general 
public. The new clock is working very nicely 
a few feet above the baby’s hammer, and in the 
morning it sings its lay, waking up all in the 
house with the exception of the kitchen stove, 
which is troubled with cold feet this winter. 
(rrafton (N. D.) Record. 
A Tale of Woe. 

The ‘Editorial Etchings” man of the Fisher 
Minn.) Bullelin sings his requiem over the 
buried hopes of election in this unique way. 
It is a wail at once comprehensive and ex- 
pressive: 

‘‘We are a combination of cusses, wails and 
disappointment. We had provided a shanghai 
rooster to crow for Bryan, and now our song of 
joy is turned to anguish—all on account of 
McKinley. 

‘*‘We are a kettle of woe and are boiling over. 
McKinley and the whole blamed Republican 
ticket is elected, and, as a consequence, the 
Hannacrats are and impudent. They 
give us the laugh and say, ‘‘Go to! thou son of 
a silverite; get off the earth; for, behold! we are 
the people.’ Then they wink one at the other 
and leer at us. Verily, my spirit waxeth sad. 

‘*There are no post-oftices, custom offices, land 
offices and various and sundry other offices in 
sight in the distance; for, behold, they belong 
to the Hannacrats. Weare ona pole, and the 
biting north-wind bloweth around us and dalli- 
eth with our whiskers. We can’t goany higher, 
for the pole isn’t any higher; we can’t come 
down, because there is no place for us to alight. 
Woe, woe is me! 

‘*Where can we look for comfort? There isa 
dreary waste of Republicanism all around us. 
Nary an Ararat on which our ark can rest in 
safety—and the mad waves of Republicanism 
are rearing their heads toa considerable extent. 

‘‘We have no escape from the Republican. 
He is around us and about us, and—yes, on top 
of us. 

‘*My soul is pregnant with grief and my heart 
bugs out with woe. 

“The wind bloweth 
likewise the Republican.’ 


sassy 


where it listeth, and 


’ 


The Lay of the Hen. 

The erudite editor of the Helena (Mont. 
Independent has quit writing silver articles long 
enough to compose the following learned treat- 
ise on the barnyard hen. He says: 

‘‘While naturalists have devoted their lives 
to the study of most existing and extinct ani- 
mals and birds, they have strangely neglected 
the hen. It has been said that the house cat 
is an unfathomable animal; but who knoweth 
the ways and the mind of the hen? During 
the recent campaign the always-reliable press 
reports stated that a Kentucky hen, after mak- 
ing a critical study ofasilver dollar and the 
political situation, retired into her apartment 
and laid an egg on one side of which was a 
silver dollar in relief, and on the other side the 
initials W. J. B., with other appropriate cam- 
paign ornamentation. 

‘“Now comes a Vermont hen, which is said to 
have studied a three-pound potato grown bya 





neighbor of her owner and straightway laid an 
egg measuring 8+ by 64 inches. Whether or 
not the egg had eyes like a potato, is not 
stated; but one would suppose that it had. 
Now, why do hens do these things? The mind 
of the hen is a fertile field for the telepathy 
sharps. Darwin spent months and years in 
studying the habits of moles and angleworms. 
Let us have an investigation of the hen She 
is too important a factor in our social economy 
to be neglected any longer. Careful and per- 
sistent study of the hen may develop the higher 
civilization of that bird to the extent that, by 
placing illuminated and attractive calendars 
in front of the nests, hens will lay eggs show- 
ing the day of production. This will relieve 
our grocers of the trouble of placing over their 
egg-boxes such legends as ‘Montana Fresh 
Eggs,’ or ‘Fresh Minnesota Eggs.’”’ 


Mince Pies at Hell’s Roarin’ Camp. 

Hell’s Roarin’ Camp has had many ups and 
downs, but the experiences of last Thanksgiv- 
ing day will long remain green in the memory 
of some of its citizens. A young man struck 
that camp early in November, and went to 
work. He “bached’’ with Sim Sampson and 
Zed Darnell, who soon found that he was a 
little the best cook that ever hit the gold-camp 
of Hell’s Roarin’. 

On Thanksgiving morning they said to him: 
‘Well, Bud, them slapjacks of your’n can’t be 
beat this side of Delmonicker’s.” 

“Oh, them’s nothin’, said Bud. “Give me 
the proper trimmin’s an’ I could make a mince 
pie that would make your eyes bulge out; I’d 
make yer think ye were eatin’ pies like yer 
mother ust ter make.” 

‘*‘What trimmin’s ez required?” inquired Sim. 

‘Well, I reckon that if I had a quart of 
brandy, with the elk-meat an’ dried apples we 
have on hand I could purty nigh fill the bill.” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” said Sim, ‘‘I’ll rustle the 
brandy. ’ 

And so he did; but just where no one knows 
to this day, for Hell’s Roarin’ wasn’t suspected 
of having a drop of liquor in it up to that time. 

‘‘Now I’m fixed,’’ remarked Bud. ‘You fel- 
lows show up here prompt at dinner-time, and 
you'll find mince pies that ez pies.” 

All that morning Sim and Zed worked with 
zest, buoyed up by the one sweet hope of mince 
pie; pies that recalled to their minds the joyous 
days of youth in New England,—with its peace 
and plenty, its holy calm and pure delights, 
and carried them away back into the years 
agone, since which time they had put up with 
rude fare and privations that were unadorned 
by a single thought of happy hours of boyhood. 

When noon came, at last, both dropped their 
tools with a sigh of relief, and made haste to 
the cabin. To push open the door and rush in 
was the work of a moment. But, once in, hope 
died a quick death. 

Sprawled out on the bunk was Bud. The 
stove was stone cold. Not even a warm potato 
awaited them. Beside the prostrate form of 
Bud sat an upright and perfectly empty brandy- 
bottle. It told the sorrowful tale, for Bud was 
sleeping off one of the most satisfying drunks 
of his career. 


They Gave Him the Marble Heart. 

When Thomas Riggs, Jr., of the Seatco Man- 
ufacturing Company, Bucoda, Wash., becamea 
valued member of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo Hoo, he didn’t have a middle name. Now, 
Hoo Hoo requires that each and every candidate 
shall have a middle name, and Mr. Riggs fell 
heir to a cognomen that is already turning his 
hair blonde with sorrow. His full name among 
the Hoo Hoo is Thomas Poetical Riggs, Jr. It 
describes his hallucination correctly. We say 
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hallucination advisedy, says the Pacific Lumber 
Trade Journal, because it is an hallucination, as 
will be related further on. Ever since Riggs 
discarded knickerbockers his hobby has been 
poetry. Many a night he sat up with Long- 
fellow, Swinburne, Tennyson, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Robert Burns, the Sweet Singer of 
Oshkosh, and others, and he was for many 
years a walking delegate of the Browning Club. 
His first round with the muse was on the occa- 
sion of the demise of a playmate. There were 
fourteen verses, the first of which read as 
follows: 
“Willie had a purple monkey, 
Climbing on a yellow stick, 
And when he sucked the paint all off 
It made him deathly sick.” 

The other verses were equally meritorious. 
Since that time Riggs and the muse have been 
on speaking terms frequently, but not always 
for publication. When he arrived at Bucoda 
his first work was to recite a poem to Frank 
Rotch, entitled ‘‘The Lay of the Hen.’’ There 
were sixty-two verses, and Rotch fled into the 
mighty forest before it was finished. Then the 
‘*Boy Poet of the Skookumchuck”’ dashed off a 
few lines on “*The Teredo and the Pile,’’ which 
found its way into the village paper. Another 
poem of merit, entitled ‘‘Tallowblock Shall 
Not Grease Tonight,’’ found favor with the 
loggers. Riggs tried it on Rotch before publi- 
cation, and the next day Rotch fled to Central 
America. Since that event the muse has grown 
worse; pitch seams appeared; shakes, knots and 
sap became apparent, and the rules for grading 
showed symptoms of charley-horse. But Thomas 
Poetical Riggs, Jr., cared not. Every letter 
dashed off to anxious customers contained a 
verse or two. Even when the firm issued a cir- 
cular on August 1 announcing the completion 
of adam on the dam-site above the mill-site, 
Riggs could not refrain from adding a post- 
script in his well-known style. It read: 

“Extend not to us the frozen face, 
Nor turn to us the heart of marble hard; 
Give us the glad hand with charming grace, 
And with our lumber fill your yard.” 

A number of the circulars found their way to 
Seattle. The recipients were interested, at 
first, but when they came to the verse “they 
didn’t do a thing but kick,” as one of them put 
it. The day following, and the next day, and 
the day after, and all the old days: since then, 
the worthy postmaster at Bucoda has marveled 
much at the receipt of a number of postal-cards 
addressed to Thomas Poetical Riggs, Jr. They 
were all on the same lines. One stated mildly 
that ‘the poetry was rotten;’’ another hinted 
that it was ‘‘conkey;”’ another mildly wished to 
know if the author were ‘‘nutty,’’ and so on. 
So far, Riggs has received at least a score of 
postal-cards protesting against his poetry. In 
reply, he wired E. H. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, 
to the effect that he (Lewis) and the whole 
crew could go to Seatco or some other suburban 
resort. But the protests are still coming in, 
and if you should happen to see a pink-cheeked, 
blue-eyed, well-dressed individual flying up the 
Skookumchuck, you may set it down that it is 
Thomas Poetical Riggs, Jr., fleeing from his 
accustomed haunts. And in the distance, per- 
chance, may be discovered the village post- 
master hot on the trail with the evening mail. 
Probably Riggs’ poetry will be run through the 
lath-mill hereafter; possibly he won’t write 
any more verses in a hurry. We are sure we 
cannot hazard a guess. 


The Liar from Astoria. 

When the big log-raft arrived in San Fran- 
cisco an Astorian was at the wharf and saw it 
arrive, asserts the Astorian of Astoria, Oregon. 
He says he never saw such a crowd of surprised 
beings as that which lined the docks. Among 


| them was a man from the East, who chanced to 
be standing beside the individual from Astoria 
and gave vent to his wonder at the sight of the 
great raft by numerous expressions which had 
a tendency to show that he did not know what 
he was talking about. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated, ‘‘that’s the greatest 
thing I ever saw in all my life! Why, look at 
that monster log! It must be a hundred feet 
long.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the Astorian, “that’s big 
timber. I come from the place where they 
built that raft, and, of course, it does not sur- 
prise me. Why, you ought to see some of the 
timber in Oregon. The trees up there are so 
big—well, I’m not going to tell you how big 
| they are, because you wouldn’t believe it. 
Don’t know as I would believe it myself, though 
I do believe a whole lot I tell. But, just to give 
you an idea, I will state that they cut down one 
tree up there that made enough lumber, pickets 
and shingles to build a whole town and fence it, 
and they’ve still got logs enough left to put up 
a building as big as the Palace Hotel. The 








butt of the tree was hollow, too, for a distance 


of about 250 feet, and as it fell right square 
across a deep gulch, they used it for a bridge. 
Four teams drive through it side by side. By 
a little hewing out, they can make a foot-path 
on each side of the wagon-road through it. 
That tree was so tall that, when they com- 
menced cutting it up, they had to make two 
camps, one at each end; for it was too far for 
the men working at the top to walk back at 


night. I don’t know what they would have 
done if several hundred feet had not been 


broken off at the top by the elements centuries 
ago. 

“But 
the one 

At this juncture the Eastern man grabbed 
the Astorian by the lapel of his coat and said, 
solemnly: 

“My friend, Ananias was a liar of great re- 
pute and I have always entertained a reveren- 
tial admiration of his ability, but I now wish 
to declare, in strict confidence, that Ananias 
cannot hold a candlestick to you. You, sir, are 
the biggest damn liar I ever saw, dreampt or 
heard of! Good day!” 


that was a small tree compared with 
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ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


1. Crossing the Billings Bridge. 
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2. Terry Landing. 3. Around a Bluff. 4. The Paymaster, Fort Custer. 
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Mission. 6. An Irrigating Wheel. 
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A SCANDINAVIAN FAIR. 

In a huge brown envelope comes from Stock- 
holm the prospectus of an exhibition to be 
held in that city during the summer of 1897, in 
connection with the celebration of King Os- 
car’s quarter-of-a-century reign. This exhibi- 
tion is to be participated in by the Scandi- 
navian countries and Russia, and the invitation 
includes the entire North; so we suppose that 
the Northern part of the American continent 
is also bidden to the fair. We have, in our 
Northwestern States, almost as many people of 
Scandinavian birth as the little kingdom of 
Denmark contains, and this event will natur- 
ally excite a good deal of interest among them. 

It would be an excellent plan to make ar- 
rangements for erecting on the exhibition 
grounds buildings representing the home of a 
successful Scandinavian farmer in Minnesota, 
typical of the many thousands of such homes 
that are found in this State. 
be furnished from top to bottom with articles 
of American make, such as are commonly used 
by our farmiog population. There should be a 


The house should | 


big barn, and in the barn should be shown our | 


best agricultural machinery—just such a self- 
binder, mower, plows, harrows, hay-rakes, etc., 


aus every good farmer uses. Thereshould be an 


American wagon under the shed and an Ameri- | 


can top-buggy, and in the granary should be 
shown the ordinary farm products of Minne- 
sota. Such an exhibit as this would attract a 
great many substantial Scandinavian settlers 
to the unoccupied lands of our State. It would 
be visited and studied by thousands of prac- 
tical farmers from all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and from the Grand Duchy of Finland 
across the Baltic Sea. We hope that our Min- 
nesota State Immigration Bureau will take 
this matter up and ask the co-operation of the 
Legislature to carry it out. In no other way 


could a little money be spent more effectively 


| 








for the purpose of drawing to Minnesota an ex- 
cellent class of Scandinavian settlers. 
oe 
WHAT ARE NORMAL TIMES? 

We hear a good deal of talk about a restora- 
tion of normal times in the West. Would it 
not be well to consider carefully in the light of 
history what normal times in the business 
world really are? A great many people seem 
to think that the period of phenomenal de- 
velopment and activity which we enjoyed in 
this region from 1878 to 1890, was one the con- 
dition of which can be restored and prolonged 
indefinitely, if only something or other is done 
with the currency or the tariff, or some other 
form of national legislation. This is a serious 
error. The great development period to which 
we refer was not an ordinary natural and nor- 
mal condition. In fact, it was altogether ab- 
normal. It was caused by the pouring of 
foreign and Eastern money into the West for 
the building of railroads, factories and towns, 
the rapid growth of cities, the opening of new 
mines, and the establishment of hundreds of 
thousands of new farm homes, based upon bor- 
rowed capital. We shall never see the like 
again. We have no vast region of vacant 
prairie-land with abundant rainfall to be oc- 
cupied by future settlers. Our railway sys- 
tems are already developed somewhat in ad- 
vance of supporting population and business. 
There are some branches and extensions to 
these systems which will be built in the near 
future, but they will be comparatively unim. 
portant. The towns and cities that were 
wisely located and are sustained by a growing 
country will increase steadily in population, 
but there will be nothing astonishing, in the 
way of rapid progress, which will afford oppor- 
tunities for large speculative profits in real 
estate. There will be a good deal of mining 
development, but this will proceed on conserva- 
tive business lines, and men will not make 
fortunes in a day by the selling of prettily 
printed pieces of paper, called stock certificates. 
There are still considerable areas of good farm- 
ing land to be occupied, here and there, but 
there will be no great rush of settlers pour- 
ing through our railroad gateway cities and no 
filling up of whole counties in a week. 

Let us look at this matter in the light of 
truth and soberness. It is folly to sit idly 
down to lament the past and to chase rain- 
bows of hope that seem to lead to a restoration 
of the good times gone by. Times will assur- 
edly be better than they are now, because the 
uncertainties concerning the currency of the 
people have been removed and there is a hope- 
ful feeling which will stimulate new enter- 
prises and increase business activities. We 
should bear constantly in mind, however, the 
fact which all history proves, that normal 
times are times of patient industry and slow 
accumulations. Speculative periods, -when 
rapid money-making is possible to the shrewd 
and daring, come only at long intervals, and 
they are sure to leave behind many wrecks and 
much bitterness. We believe that we are now 
at the beginning of a long period of normal 
business activity, which will as naturally fol- 
low the years of depression we have just gone 
through, as the flood-tide follows the ebb. It 
is the part of the wise man, however, to shape 
his course with a view to the present world- 





| wide conditions of keen competition in all the 


main lines of industry and of small profits, and 


| to give a very earnest and intelligent super- 


vision to his affairs to avoid waste and to in- 
sure the closest possible economies. The 
whole world is very close together now com- 
mercially, owing to cheap railroad transporta- 
tion and low ocean steamship rates. Noone 
country will be able, very much longer, to en- 


| joy a measure of prosperity greater than that 


| ally high rates of wages. 


of its competing civilized countries, nor will 
any one country be able to obtain exceptionally 
high rates of interest for the use of money, or 
to secure for its working population exception- 
Here in the United 


| States we must make the best of national re- 





sources and opportunities, and must be pre- 
pared to enter the general world-competition 
in the markets of the globe. 
° 
ONE WESTERN NEED. 

All our readers will agree that it would be a 
great thing for the West if money could be ob- 
tained at lower rates of interest than now pre- 
vailin thisregion. Weare necessarily a debtor 
community, for the reason that we are young 
and that all young communities must make use 
of the accumulated money of the older com- 
munities for the development of their resources. 
We think it not extravagant to say that the 
West pays about two per cent a year more for 
the use of money for good loans, on farms and 





| business property and in business enterprises, 


| bond now ranges considerably above par. 





than is paid by the people of the East. This 
was not very serious in flush and active times, 
but in such times as now exist it becomes a 
very heavy burden. Two per cent is itself al- 
most as much interest as is yielded by Govern- 
ment bonds. A _ three-per cent Government 
The 
West pays an enormous annual tribute to the 
East and to the capitalists of Europe. If this 
could be reduced in amount by lower rates of 
interest, many millions of dollars would be 
saved to the people of this section. 

How can interest rates be lowered? Certainly 
not by continuing the agitation of the recent 
campaign for a cheaper form of money with 
which to pay old debts. This sort of agitation 
has already cost us untold millions. Itisof no 
use to keep on saying that the free coinage of 
silver would not produce acheaper form of legal 
tender money. The loaning classes believe that 
it would. They showed this by the enormous 
majorities given for McKinley by the creditor 
States at the recent election. They regard 
loans made in States that favor ackange in the 
present standard of value as more hazardous 
than loans made in States that pronounced 
strongly against such achange. As they have 
the money to lend and we want to borrow it, it 
is of no use for us to say that they are wrong. 
If they take risks, they will insist on being 
paid for them. If we want to persuade them to 
accept lower interest, we must first convince 
them that the security is absolutely sound. 

If it were possible to stop all forms of polit- 
ical agitation for a currency of less value than 
we now have, the West could soon refund its 
general indebtedness at considerably lower rates 
of interest. There isa great deal of money in 
Eastern cities and towns and in European 
money centers that isseeking investment. We 
want to turn the tide in our direction. When 
the borrower has to hunt up the lender and 
convince him that he does not intend to cheat 
him by paying him back in a cheaper form of 
money than that which he borrowed, the lender 
has him ata disadvantage. When the lender 
seeks the borrower, in order to find a safe in- 
vestment for his money, then the borrower is 
in a position to talk about terms. Sooner or 
later there will be a new era of settlement and 
industrial development here in the Northwest. 
The security offered for money will be good, 
because it will be property that is destined to 
increase in value. The only obstacle to our 
getting low rates of interest will be the Eastern 
belief that the West still clings to defeated 
heresies on the money question. What a good 
thing it would be if the politicians would step 
to the rear, for the next four years, and allow 
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the business sense of the people to show itself. 
The expression of fully nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness men of the Northwest would be about as 
follows: ‘‘We want to take up our old loans 
with new money borrowed at low rates of inter- 
est. We want more money, on perfectly good 
security, to prosecute new enterprises with and 
to furnish to settlers who are ready to open new 
farms and create new wealth. We do not pro- 
pose or desire to pay back the gold-standard 
money we borrow with any cheaper kind of 
money. We agree fully with Eastern senti- 
ment as to the main lines of national finance. 





We say to investors, come out to the West, look | 


over our resources, investigate the security we 
have to offer, and have atalk with us. You 
will be convinced that we are not at all wild 
and woolly on the money question. ”’ 


THF CHECKER-BOARD SYSTEM. 

We are glad to notice in the Winnipeg T'ib- 
une a Vigorous and intelligent attack upon the 
checker-board system of administering the pub- 
lic lands, which is pertinaciously adhered to by 
the Canadian Government as well as by that of 
the United States. Thissystem was fairly well 
adapted to the settlement of public lands in 
prairie regions of nearly uniform fertility, but 
in sections broken by mountain ranges and fur- 
rowed by deep, narrow valleys where access to 
water-courses is the first condition of occu- 
pancy of the land, it is exceedingly defective 
and absurdly inadequate. It is also a bad sys- 





| “color”? and ‘‘impression”’ 
| binding thoroughly modern and tasteful. 


time enough to talk politics and to waste the 
public money, but refuses or neglects to devote 
a little time to an intelligent consideration of 
the needs of the West in the way of legislation 
for the public domain. 


LITERATURE. 


Asa rule, books manufactured outside of the 
the great publishing centers carry certain signs 
of inferiority of workmanship that at once in- 
dicate their origin to the experienced book- 
buyer. They lack certain nice touches in bind- 
ing, lettering, presswork or quality of paper 
that only skill and long experience can give. 





A notable exception to this rule is a volume 


just issued by the Calvert Company of Seattle 

a collection of Ella Higginson’s short stories 
under the title of ‘‘The Flower that Grew in 
the Sand.’’ This book bears the highest stamp 
of artistic and thorough workmanship, and the 
publishers are entitled to praise for demon- 
strating that books can be made on the Pacific 
Coast that are free from the slightest sugges- 
tion of the country job office. The paper is ex- 
cellent, the type is perfect, the ink is good, the 
uniform and the 
Mrs. 


| Higginson has made so enviable a reputation 
| during the past five years, as a writer of vigor- 
| ous and original stories of Western life, by her 


tem when applied to agricultural prairie regions | 


covered by railroad land-grants. If we suppose 
the white squares on the checker-board to rep- 
resent the Government land and the black 
squares the: railroad-land, each of these divis- 
ions to be a mile square in extent, we shall see 
how a condition of isolation exists for the set- 


contributions to MecClure’s, Peterson's, Lippin- 
cott’s, Short Stories, THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
and other periodicals, that it is hardly neces- 


| sary to speak of the literary merits of this 


tlers on the homestead lands until the railroad | 
lands are sold and occupied. This condition | 


adds seriously to the discomfort of life in the 
new country. Our Canadian friends seem to 
think that it is advantageous to the land- 
grant railroad, for the reason that, as the Govy- 
ernment lands are occupied, additional value is 
given to the railroad lands. 

Our American land-grant roads do not look 
upon the matter in this way. They are unable 
to dispose of their lands in large contiguous 
areas for colonization projects. Furthermore, 
the bulk of their present holdings lie west of 
the region of ample rainfall and in semi-arid 


and arid districts, where the land is chiefly val- | 


uable for pasturage, or, if it lies along the mar- 
gin of streams, for irrigation enterprises. The 
railroad could dispose of its lands to much bet- 
ter advantage to cattle and sheep-men if they 
lay incontiguous stretches instead uf alternate 
sections. The same thing is true regarding the 
valley lands, which might be irrigated. It is 
difticult to financier any safe irrigation scheme 


| changing scenes of time. 


on the basis of only half the lands to be wa- | 


tered. The railroad company can put 
such a project its own lands, but these include 
only every other square on the checker-board. 

A simple Act of Congress would remedy this 
whole difficulty. The Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office might be authorized to ex- 
change with a land-grant railroad company 
any sections of land for other sections of equal 
value. This could be done under proper re- 
striction and could be made absolutely just, so 
that neither party could overreach the other in 
the deal. The result would be, in a few years, 
that the grazing districts of the West would be 
occupied by a class of permanent settlers, own- 
ing the lands on which their herds and flocks 
pasture, and that the irrigable valleys would 
fast be brought under canals and ditches and 
become the homes of hundreds of thousands of 
prosperous small farmers, Congress always finds 


into | 








volume. 
work have appeared before, but are now first 
gathered in bookform. There is now no writer 
on the Pacific Coast, in the field of the novel- 
ette, that ranks higher than this lady. Her 
themes are taken from the life of the plain peo- 
ple of Oregon and Washington, among whom 
she has dwelt since her girlhood. Her charac- 
ters are real men and women, and she handles 
them with sympathy and insight. (The Cal- 
vert Company, Seattle; price, $1.25. ) 


* 


* * 


“Sic Vita Est,’’ by Sue Froman Matthews, isa 
semi-religious story containing life-speaking 
illustrations of the motives that control hu- 
manity. 
girl of today are portrayed. In Marguerite 
Banwaton, the strength of a practical nature 
is vividly illustrated in the most delicate, pa- 
thetic and tragic scenes of maidenhood and 
married life. In Claire Ziroe, the beauty of a 
life of faith is demonstrated. 


how it is possible to be happy under all the 


male characters, Dr. Robert Gardelle gives us 
the noblest type of an American gentleman 
marred by the mildewing blight of the green- 
eyed monster, jealousy. In Harold Banwaton 
we have an interesting study of psychological 
phenomena, that undiscovered force in man 
that scientists are searching to understand, 
that gives the unknown self power to control 
the body for a season. The occupants of the | 
Manse are just what a minister’s family ought | 
to be. Among the subjects incidentally treated | 
are those of evolution and the tariff question. 
(G. W. Dillingham Co., New York; price, $1.50. 


* 
* 


Mrs. Mary Parmele has added the United 
States to her “Evolution of Empire” series, 
which already included England, France and 
Germany.’’ The purpose of these compressed 
digests of history is to enable young readers to 
grasp the main lines of events and awaken a | 


* 





Most of the stories included in this | 


Three distinct types of the American | 


In Lucile Ro- | 
mayne, the beautiful musician, there is revealed | 
the secret of a perfectly happy life, showing | 


taste for deeper study, instead of seeking to 
burden the memory with a mass of facts and 
names. To comprehend is higher than to re- 
member, and the author seeks to direct the 
maximum of mental energy to the great lines 
| of tendency which make for righteousness, jus- 
tice, and humanfreedom. The life of a nation 
is studied as a human drama. The utmost 
brevity is sought, in order that interest may first 
be awakened in the youthful mind. (William 
Beverley Harison, New York; price, $1. 





SONG OF BOWANEE. 


[The basis of the Thuggee Society is a religious be- 
lief—the worship of Bowanee, a gloomy divinity. who is 
only pleased with carnage, and detests above all things 
the human race. Her most agreeable sacrifices are 
human victims, and the more of these her disciple may 
have offered upin this world, the more he wil! be recom- 
pensed in the next by all the delights of soul and sense, 
by women always beautiful and joys eternally renewed. 
—Count Edward de Warren's “British India in 1831."") 





Of the fathomless shades of hideous night 
The empire that knows my rule is formed; 
And best by the intermittent light 
Of the funeral pyre my heart is warmed. 
In the dagger’s thrust and the bowstring’s twang 
The strength of my purpose stands forth revealed; 
Of the scorpion’s tooth and the cobra's fang 
Is wrought the scepter ‘tis mine to wield. 
For my brows have the humid boughs 
Of the deadly nightshade given 
A crown befitting the chosen spouse 
Of him who was hurled from heaven. 


To the dismal caprice of my will, my law, 
Must the best and the bravest of earth defer; 

I teach the assassin his knife to draw; 
I mix the draught of the poisoner; 

I bathe in a Ganges of human tears; 
For me no music like dying groans; 

In homage fall pundits and priests and seers 
Before mine altar of rotting bones. 

Soon or late, both the small and great, 
To life’s Ultima Thule hasting, 

Feed the fires of my mad, consuming hate, 
The lees of death's chalice tasting. 


More sweet than the breath of a trampled tlower 
Is the incense of blood floating up to me, 

When orisons rise at the midnight hour, 
As my worshiping votaries bend the knee. 

More sweet than the chanson from seraphs heard 
Is the tremulous wail of a last despair; 

And beauteous ure death-wounds, redly blurred, 
As the lizards that creep in my tangled hair. 

Toad and snake to my breast I take, 
Consoled by their cold caresses, 

When the echoes’ shrill torture-cries cease to wake 
And a dearth of world-woe oppresses. 


Joun TALMAN 
St. Paul, Minn. 





too 

LOIS. 
| TO H. E. H. 

| Tonight? Come down town 


While that babe’s to home? 

Well, I guess not. Nit! 

Not even a little bit. 

Why, boys, she'd say no, 

And what she says is so. 

At our house she reigns supreme — 


: | A Turk, and more than queen. 
In the corresponding | 


Don't believe it? You ought to see 
How she rules her ma and me,— 
And her grandma,—plenty. 

Not once, but twenty 

Times each day she’s told 
“Gran'ma is ooh 01d? 

Well, ooh is big and strong; 

Baby wants nano; ooh go long.” 


Ought to be firm and correct her? 
Well, you are an elector 

And a king among kings 

In this land of big things; 
But you simply aren't in it 
Not even for a minute. 

She'd take you by the ear 
And say, “See here! See here! 


” 


Unruly, spoiled? Why, boys, you'd laugh all over, 
And think yourself in clover 
When she told you to roll over 
Playing drive the pigs to Dover. 
Gone on her? You bet your bottom sou! 
I wish you had one, too. 
So long. Good-night! Be down, maybe, 
Rather stay with baby. 
C. B. BRuNSON. 


But guess not. 
St, Paul, Minn. 
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THE present high prices for anthracite coal 
make the lignites of North Dakota more ofa 
blessing to that State than ever. There is no 
lignite trust, and the rates for this home fuel 
have not advanced. So extensive and widely 
distributed are the lignite beds that there can 
never be acombination of their owners to ob- 
tain exorbitant prices. 


WHATEVER the towns of North Dakota may 
have suffered during the recent years of busi- 
ness depression, there is little of their effect 
the time. The native 

inspire visions of great cities 


noticeable at present 
ozone does not 
in the near future, as it did a decade ago, but 
there is a quiet content that betokens con- 
fidence in a steady, substantial prosperity. 
Nobody is living beyond his means, neither is 
he investing his surplus cash in questionable 
enterprises. In short, the North Dakota man 
of business is rapidly approaching the enviable 
condition that obtains with his ‘‘Down-East”’ 
contemporary. 

THERE came to this office, not long ago, a 
sample of large-berried white wheat labeled 


‘raised by Peter Goblius at Port Angeles, 
Washington; threshed 144 bushels to the 
acre.’’ Tothetwelve-bushel-to-the-acre wheat- 


farmer of Minnesota this will stem a pretty 
tough story, but Peter Goblius is ready to 
verify it by affidavit. Port Angeles lies at the 
foot of the Olympic Mountains, on the Strait of 
De Fuca. It has an annual rainfall of about 
tifty inches, and the warm Japan current of 
wind blows over it through the great funnel of 
the strait. The climate is peculiarly favorable 
to the rapid growth of vegetation, and the 
forests resemble tropical jungles. 

\ MINING boom of no small dimensions is 
looked forin the Trail Creek and Kootenai dis- 
tricts in British Columbia. The financial cen- 
ter of this new region is Spokane, and there is 
said to be hardly a man in that city who is not 
possessed of mining stock. So much money 
has already been made in a few mines that the 
element of speculation is growing more and 
more active. Thus far, all the paying mines 
are on the British side of the boundary, but 


there is no reason—either topographical or 
geological—for thinking that the rich veins 
stop at the international boundary. In fact, 


recent prospecting on the American side, in 
what was lately the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, have discovered a number of promising 
leads that may develop into good properties. 

I mer a Louisville man lately, J. C. Eisen- 
man, who has put $200,000 into the develop- 
ment of a Galena silver mine on Vermillion 
Creek, in the extreme western end of Montana, 
twelve miles from the Northern Pacific main 
line. He has opened up a big vein of ore run- 
ning from $30 to $60 a ton in silver, and he be- 
lieves that this will prove to be the pioneer 
mine of an important new district. The for- 
mation and character of ore are identical with 
those of the Coeur d’Alene 


about thirty miles distant on the other side of | 
a mountain: range. 


The country is covered 


mines which lie | 


with a dense forest growth, which makes 
prospecting difficult. Mr. Eisenman’s com- 
pany will begin shipping ore next spring to the 
Denver smelters. 


++ t+ ++ 


Wuart about the price of wheat? It is now 
twenty cents higher than it was a year ago. 
Will the high price continue? Is it a per- 
manent or a temporary condition? The best 
judges of the wheat market say that there will 
be no important fall until itcan be known with 
tolerable certainty what the next harvest is 
going to be. If all signs should point to a 
big yield next year, we may expect a consider- 
able decline, but not to the point from which 
wheat started to climb last fall. It will take 
at least two good crops to bring about the old 
condition of low prices. Farmers who put in a 
large acreage of spring-wheat next season will 
act wisely. They will probably not get the 
present high price, but they will be able to sell 
at a great deal better figure than ruled a year 
ago. 


++ ++ ++ 


AN associated press dispatch from Cleveland 
says that the vessels now in commission on the 
Great Lakes are fast outnumbering the Ameri- 
can craft engaged in the foreign trade. Thisis 
proven by statistics compiled by the Marin 
Iteview. The vessels on the lakes are shown to 
number 383, as against 257 on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, and forty-five on the Pacific Coast. 
The tonnage of the lake vessels is also almost 
200,000 in excess of that of the salt-water boats. 
How much longer will this vast merchant ma- 
rine be cooped up in the Great Lakes and shut 
off from access to the ocean by natural obstacles 
which can easily be overcome by modern en- 
gineering skill and a moderate expenditure of 
money? The deep-waterways movement ought 
to be constantly agitated until Congress is per- 
suaded to act. We want, first, a deep canal 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and then 
an outlet from Lake Ontario to tide-water. 

++ + a+ 

TREASURY Statistics show that Tacoma now 
ranks next after New York as a port of entry 
for goods for immediate transportation. This 
reminds me that when I first saw the place in 
1882, it was a forlorn little village where the 
stumps still stood in most of the streets and a 
few hundred people lived mostly on hope and 
clams. A ship was loading lumber at a saw- 
mill and a little steamboat came once a day to 
a lonesome wharf from Seattle. A few Indians 
were fishing on the bay. A vehicle traversing 
Pacific Avenue was a rare and interesting 
spectacle. There was a shanty hotel—from 
which the traveler was glad to escape aftera 
night of discomfort. Yet there were wide- 
awake people in Tacoma then, who foresaw the 
future of the town and who have since reaped 
reward for their patience and 
prophetic gift. Tacoma has now a solid basis 
of ocean commerce and interior trade that 
make it one of the most substantial cities of 
the Pacific Coast. It exports wheat to Europe 
and lumber to South America and Africa, and 
it imports heavily of the teas and silks of 
Japan and China. A steamship line to Aus- 
tralia by way of Honolulu is one of the new 


a handsome 


| enterprises in prospect. 


++ ++ + 

THERE is a good deal of discussion in the 
Canadian papers of the importance of doing 
something to prevent the growing trade of the 
new mining regions of the Kootenai and the 


| Upper Columbia from going to Spokane. A 


scheme is being agitated for a railroad from 
| Lethbridge, Alberta, westward over the Crow’s 
Nest Pass and on through the mining districts. 
| It appears that the Canadian Pacific is willing 
| to build this road if it can get the necessary 





Governmental sanction, but the people of the 
regions interested prefer an independent line 
and are clamoring for the Dominion Govern- 
ment itself to undertake the work of construc- 
tion. With the enormous burden of debt al- 
ready carried by the people of the Dominion, 
most of which was contracted for railways and 
canals, it is not at all likely that the new Lib- 
eral ministry will endorse this proposition. 
The road will be built by the C. P. R. or not at 
all. In the meantime the new mining dis- 
tricts are not suffering for want of transporta- 
tion facilities. They can be easily reached by 
way of the Spokane Northern railroad, and 
their ores go to the Tacoma smelter. 
++ + 

A YEAR ago there were about 500 people at 
Rossland, the new mining-camp in British 
Columbia; now there are at least 7,000. And 
new people are coming in every day. Lots 
that were bought for $500 a year ago, now sell 
for #5,000. The railroad from Spokane now 
runs into Rossland, the passenger and freight 
cars being ferried across the Columbia from 
Northport. Another railroad runs from Ross- 
land to Trail, on the river, where it connects 
with steamboats for the Canadian Pacific. Red 
Mountain, which overlooks the town of Ross- 
land, is believed to be a mass of ore and there 
is talk of a company to run a tunnel through 
it from side to side. It is said that no shaft 
has been sunk three or four hundred feet on 
this mountain that has not struck pay ore. 
The mining district is divided into the North 
Belt and the South Belt. In the former, gold 
predominates in the ores, with some copper, 
and in the latter silver is the chief metal. 
There are perhaps a score of men in Rossland 
who were worth nothing two years ago, but 
whose wealth is now counted by the hundreds 
of thousands. Most of the successful miners 
are from Montana, Idaho and Washington, but 
the Canadians are beginning to wake up to the 
chances of making money in British Columbia 
and a good deal of money from Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Hamilton is now going into the de- 
velopment of new mines. 


++ 


++ 


+ ++ 

ONE Sunday last month I was compelled to 
pass the evening and the night in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, by failing to get a connecting train 
to Indianapolis. In the office of the hotel 
hung a large handbill setting forth the attrac- 
tions of the evening service at Westminster 
Church. The clerk of the hotel offered to pilot 
me to the church, and assured me that I would 
be well entertained. It was a large and hand- 
some brown-stone structure and was crowded 
by an intelligent, well-dressed audience. A 
little four-page programme was distributed in 
the pews, similar to the programmes of jthe- 
aters. The last page was filled with advertise- 
ments of merchants, hotels and other concerns, 
and among these ads was one which was some- 
what novel. It read as follows: 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, 
W. BERRY STREET. 


: Business is transacted here for eternity. : 
What were the services? Well, they con- 
sisted mostly of violin playing, organ playing, 
piccolo solos and high-class vocalism. There 
was a bit of a sermon, but it was only fifteen 
minutes long and did not much mar the enter- 
tainment with reflections on the serious side 
of life. 


THE adoption of flower emblems by a num- 
ber of States has led to a movement for the se- 
lection of some flower as the national emblem, 
and a Columbine Association has been formed 
in Boston which issues a leaflet in behalf of 


++ + 




















that peculiar blossom. In this leaflet we read 
that the columbine’s very name suggests our 
beloved Columbia. Nor have we here any 
trivial play upon words, but, on the contrary, 
a similarity of remarkable significance. 
well known that the name Columbus in his na- 
tive language means dove—a circumstance seen 
to be full of poetic suggestiveness when we re- 
call how he, like Noah’s messenger of old, 
brought back the tidings of a new-found world. 
It is, moreover, a familiar fact that the colum- 
bine received its name on account of the re- 
semblance which one form of the flower bears 
to a group of doves. This form grows wild in 
the region where Columbus was born, and also 
in our Rocky Mountain States. Equally fort- 
unate and remarkable, the leaflet goes on to 
say, are the associations which cluster about 
the flower’s other name, Aquilegia, by which 
it is known to botanists. This is generally 
understood to be connected with the Latin 
aquila, an eagle, because they saw in the flower, 
when reversed, what looked like an eagle’s 
talons, where others found a resemblance to 
the graceful necks of doves. Thus associated 
with the type of inoffensiveness—the harmless 
dove—we have the thought of our American 
eagle, emblematic of fearless power. How 
fittingly symbolical is this of Columbia’s atti- 
tude toward other nations! The secretary of 
the Columbine Association is J. S. Pray, and 
his address is Box 2774, Boston, Mass. 


mt 
A CORRESPONDENT in North Dakota writes 
forcibly concerning the burden of many 


churches in young and struggling communities 
in the West. A new town will get along for a 
time without any church building, using a 
store-room or a schoolhouse for religious ser- 
vices. After a while the most numerous and 
active of the denominations represented in the 
place thinks itself strong enough to put up an 
edifice, and the women get out with a subscrip- 
tion paper and hold fairs and festivals to raise 
the needed money. Everybody helps a little, 
no matter what sect he may prefer. The 
building goes up, as the result of the united 
efforts of the little community. Usually it is 
the Methodists that lead off. They are, asa 
rule, the most enterprising and aggressive sect 
in thenew West. But scarcely is the roof on 
the new church before the Baptists begin to 
drum the town for money for a building, and 
the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and perhaps 
the Catholics, soon follow. It turns out that in 
two or three years the village will have three 
or four church edifices, all in debt and each 
supported by a small and struggling congrega- 
tion. The burden becomes a heavy one, for a 
church means a pastor and his family to be 
maintained and numerous incidental expenses. 
One church edifice of fair size would hold all 
the church-going people in the place, and one 
preacher could talk to them all—if only all 
could agree to lay aside for a time the sectarian 
features of their beliefs and be content with 
the main lines of Christian faith and practice. 
There ought to be a church union formed in 
every new community to erect one edifice, or- 
ganize a people’s Christian association and en- 
gage a broad-minded pastor to preach the gos- 
pel without any denominational frills. The 
multiplication of churches grows largely out of 
the ambition of the different sects to make as 
good an annual record as possible of new build- 
ings erected, and also out of the natural desire 
of graduates from the theological seminaries 
to find congregations that will pay them for 
preaching. The preacher’s calling is a poor 
one so far as salaries and emoluments are con- 
cerned, but it is a dignified and influential one, 
and it attracts a multitude of young men who 


do not feel themselves fitted to enter the strug- | 
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gle of business life and who are contented with 


an assured living, however modest. 

EDWARD D. ADAMs, chairman of the North- 
ern Pacific Board of Directors, who visited St. 
Paul last month, is now a conspicuous figure 
among the successful men of Wall Street. 
Acting as the agent of the German _ bond- 
holders and in accord with J. Pierpont Morgan, 
he did most of the difficult work of reorganiz- 
ing the Northern Pacific Company and put- 
ting it in the hands of the newand strong or- 
ganization which purchased its properties and 
effected ascaling down of its heavy debt with 
the consent of the bondholders. The history 
of Wall Street does not show a cleaner or more 
equitable reorganization of a great railroad 
than this. Mr. Adams is a man of about 
forty-five years of age, of slight build, dark 
complexion, very black eyes, and nervous tem- 
perament. In business matters he is remark- 
ably sagacious and energetic, and one element 
of his strength is said to be that he acts with- 


| the 
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The bank is itself a very large holder of North- 
ern Pacific securities, and 
interests of a multitude of individual 
holders throughout Germany. Mr. Adams 
also represented the bank in the negotiations 
for the consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern interests, which took 
place in the spring of 1895. This plan was at 
first favored by the bank, but was subsequently 
abandoned. In all matters concerning the re- 
cent reorganization of the Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Adams was a strong and original influence. 
and the equitable and conservative character 
of the plan adopted and its successful execu- 
tion must be credited largely to his clear head 
and remarkable executive ability. 
oo-0 

Mieguty Mount TAcoMA. K. Hyde, 
who was in charge of the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey in Washington last spring, says that the 
correct altitude of Mount Tacoma is 14,519 feet 
instead of 14.444 feet, as all along supposed. He 
declares that those figures are absolutely cor- 


it also looks after 





Geo. 





EDWARD D. ADAMS, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS NORTHERN 


out fear.or favor, prejudice or preference, on 
cold and exact business principles. Mr. Adams 
began his business career as a young clerk in 
the bank of Winslow, Lanier & Co., New York, 
and worked his way up to a leading position in 
the bank, so that he became practically its 
manager. This firm was one of the three 
banking houses which handled the new bonds 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
during the Villard management, when con- 
struction was pushed rapidly from both ends 
of the line and vast sums of money were re- 
quired. In all the conferences and efforts for 
placing the bonds, Mr. Adams represented his 
house with great sagacity and energy, so that 
in the early eighties he was already a promin- 
ent figure in Wall Street. 
with Winslow, Lanier & Co. ceased a few years 
ago, and when the Northern Pacific went into 
bankruptcy he was selected by the Deutsche 


His connection | 


COMPANY. 


PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


rect and that they will be so adopted and re- 
corded by the Government. This computation 
makes Tacoma the highest mountain in the 
United States. While Mount Shasta is nearly 
as high, its base is 5,000 feet above sea-level, 
but Tacoma’s foot is planted at tide-water, and 
his giant form rises to that tremendous height 
at one sweep. 





* 

AN OLD BisLe.—J. H. Albert, of Salem, Ore., 
has a Bible 250 years old that has been in the 
Albert family 175 years. It bound in full 
calf, with stout wooden covers and back, and is 
fifteen and one-half inches long, ten inches in 


IS 


, width, six inches in thickness, has a weight of 


Bank of Berlin to represent the heavy German | 


holdings in the bonds and stock of the road. | whose patronage the work was done. 


twelve pounds, and was formerly clasped with 
iron. The Old and New Testaments take 1,180 
pages of the volume, the remainder being de- 
voted to the publisher’s preface, glossary, in- 
dexes, the Augsberg Confession, and to numer- 
ous biographies of the Saxon princes, under 
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Mining in the Northwest. 

When one contemplates for a moment the 
vast mining resources of this Northwest coun- 
try, together with British Columbia, it becomes 
a matter of little surprise that so many are 
every day investing all their available capital 
in digging out the hidden which 
abound in our grand and lofty mountains and 


treasures 


are embedded in the channels of almost every 
stream. 

When further consider that for the past 
two years gold has been the chief 6bject of the 
prospector’s search, and that the success fol- 


we 


lowing his persevering efforts has far surpassed 
his most sanguine expectations, it is not to be 
wondered at that so many who scarcely had the 
wherewithal to clothe themselves are 
counting their by the thousands. It 
must be remembered, though, that this mining 
industry is only in its infancy, and that, tostill 
further develop this country, outside capital is 
required. With the above facts staring one in 
the face, surely no better channel for invest- 
ment could be recommended than this favored 


now 
riches 


regicn. 

Of late years, mining has received so much 
attention that it almost formsa branch of one's 
education, and the many improvements that 
have yearly been added to machinery and other 
methods of obtaining and treating the precious 
metals, have not only enabled them to be more 
easily mined, but also at a much lower cost and 
with less manual labor. 

Capital, therefore, when invested in legiti- 
mate mining is conducted ona 
practical basis, cannot fail to return to the in- 
vestor greater profits than ordinary enterprises 
in proportion to the same amount of capital in- 
vested; and, with proper co-operation, even 
small sums can be made to yield proportion- 
ately satisfactory returns. 

There are many mining districts and camps 
in this Northwest country which supply vari- 
ous kinds of mineral, and, to give a person an 
the magnitude of this mining region, 
the areas of the following States 


business that 


idea of 
mention 
and countries which comprise this section: 


we 


Washington contains 65,000 square miles, 
Idaho 84,290, Oregon 94,560, Montana 120,000, 
and British Columbia 383,000, a grand total of 
746,850 square miles. 

One of the principal districts in Washington 
is the Okanagan, the main camps being Con- 
conully, Ruby, and Loomiston. Gold, silver, 
copper and lead are found in this section, with 
many other minerals of almost equal import- 
ance. The Colville District contains copper 
and galena ores; the Chewelah: camp has copper, 
gold the Huckleberry camp has 
some: fine galena leads, and the Methow region 
shows remarkable free-milling gold properties. 
The Colville Indian Reservation, just thrown 
open to mineral location, has magnificent show- 


and. silver: 


Some 300 assays have been made by Spo- 
The ores have 


ings. 
kane assayers since its opening. 





of the same character as those 


proved to be 
found in the famous Trail Creek District, Brit- 


ish Columbia, which is just across the inter- 


national boundary line from the Reservation. 
They are for the most part copper and pyritic, 
containing gold; and some samples of free-mill- 
ing rock have been obtained. A great deal of 
placer has been located on the Kettle River, 
the San Poil Creek, the Fourth of July Creek, 
and Meyers Creek; in fact, a valuable addition 
to the mineral fields of Washington has been 
effected by throwing open the Colville Indian 
Reservation to the prospector and miner. This 
Reservation comprises an area of 5,000 square 
miles. Many small camps exist in the Cascades 
and elsewhere in the State, but to mention 
every camp and prospect would take up more 
space than can be spared for this article. 

In the State of Idaho the Panhandle has sev- 
eral well-known mining regions, notably the 
Coeur d’Alenes with the camps of Wardner, 
Wallace, Murray, Burke, Gem, and other smaller 
camps. Here are immense deposits of silver- 
lead ore, and some of the largest concentrating 
plants in the world. The Pend d’Oreille Dis- 
trict is mostly silver, with some copper ores- 
The camps and districts of Pierce, Elk City 


and Oro Fino have produced millions of placer | 


gold, and now the quartz ledges are being lo- 
cated from which this originally came. The 
Hoodoo District contains many gold properties. 
The Blackfoot District is comparatively a 
brand-new camp with some sixty locations, all 
being free-milling gold properties. Some of 
these are being opened up, and mills are in 
course of construction. 
nowned of old for producing quantities of placer 
gold in the 60’s. 

In Oregon are many good gold properties, 
notably in the vicinity of Baker City, which 
have yielded, and are still producing, a daily 
supply of the yellow metal. 

In the State of Montana are the great mines 


of Butte City, the world famous Anaconda 


| 
mines of copper, and many camps too numerous 


to mention, not forgetting the Yahk District 
in the northwest corner of the State, which has 
several good gold properties, and also Libby 
Creek and Grouse Mountain, which contain 
some valuable galena mines. 

British Columbia is so important and so vast 
in area that we deem it advisable to devote a 
separate article to the phenomenal growth of 
its mining districts. Alaska also deserves in- 
dividual mention. 

It is our intention to take each district by 
itself and go into details thereon, giving inter- 
esting data regarding each camp. It can readily 
be seen that so vast a territory as the great 
Northwest cannot be dealt with ina general 
way. When they come to study the vast re- 
sources at their command, the people of the 
United States will, we think, be astonished at 
the richness and variety of the minerals. 

REGINALD F. MEap, 


The Boise Basin is re- | 


| Along the Trail of the Saint Paul & Duluth Rail- 
way. 
The iron trail that runs by meadows 
Fair and woodland shade; by busy towns 
And lovely lakes and streams; by many 
A camp and glowing forest scene-still 
Stretching towards its goal. 

There is an old saying to the effect that in 
time of peace it is the part of wisdom to pre- 
pare for war. It is a saying which applies to 
other worldly matters as well, most notably, 
perchance, to one’s plans for a summer or a 
winter campaign against time, worry, and cor- 
roding care. Where we shall go next winter, 
or whither our footsteps shall tend next sum- 
mer, are queries which perplex numerous minds. 
Most of us grow a bit wild at such times. We 
can see a score of objective points which may 
lie clear across the continent, but those that 
lie just beyond the garden wall, so to speak, 
are too near to be visible, or so easily accessible 
that we have remained in utter ignorance of 
them. This was illustrated very nicely last 
season. A man of prominence was visiting the 
writer from Newark, N. J. From St. Paul he 
went, via the Saint Paul & Duluth Railway, to 
the cities at the head of Lake Superior, stop- 
ping by the way to try his rod and to harden 
his muscles by a week or two of camp-life. 

‘“‘Why you folks should go East or in any 
other direction for your summer vacations is 
beyond my understanding,’’ hesaid afterwards. 
‘There are no lovelier resorts anywhere than 

| those which nestle like jewels between your 


| ” 


| city limits and Duluth. 
He stated the truth—a truth which each 
| should ascertain for himself. The ‘Duluth 
Short Line,’’ as the Saint Paul & Duluth is 
popularly called, traverses a country that pos- 
sesses almost unrivaled scenic and pleasure 
| features. We are willing to grant that the 
road’s generous policy and magnificent equip- 
| ment go a long way toward soothing its multi- 
tude of patrons while en route, but the country 
itself will forever constitute the great soul at- 
traction. One breaks away from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul only to glide past green fields and 
| forests until White Bear Lake spreads into 
view—twenty minutes from the Saintly City. 
| There is but one White Bear Lake. It isa 
majestic sheet of water, and on its wooded 
shores are fine hotels, handsome pavilions, cozy 
club-rooms and lovely villas. In the summer 
months the lake is dotted with yachts and 
steam craft; while in winter one will see its 
frozen surface skimmed by ice-boats and rozy- 
cheeked skaters. 

Pretty lakes are strung like mirrors along 
| this line of railway. Just beyond White Bear 
| is Bald Eagle station, the lake of the same 
| name being fully three miles long by one in 
width and possessing charming shore-lines. 
Then comes Forest Lake, seven miles from Bald 
Eagle. It is considerably larger than the latter, 
| and it is visited annually by hosts of pleasure- 
| seekers who appreciate good hotels and board- 
ing-houses, at low rates, and the best of fishing 
among schools of bass, pike, pickerel and smaller 
fry. The outlet of this lake is Sunrise River, a 
tributary of the St. Croix and the home of the 
frisky trout. Rice Lake and Clear Lake are in 
this vicinity also, as if to insure one against 
monotony. The ordinary fisherman’s yarn does 
not compare with the pickerel which plow these 
waters, nor with the robust bass that fight for 
life and tingle the blood in one’s veins. At 
Wyoming, where the road branches off to Tay- 
lor’s Falls and what are known as the Chisago 
| Lakes, the searcher for sport or recreation ap- 
proaches a section of country that is peculiarly 
inviting. The Chisago chain comprises five of 
the finest lakes in Minnesota. They are in- 
| dividualized under the names of Green Lake, 
| Chisago Lake, Big Lake, Lindstrom Lake and 
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Sunrise Lake, but they constitute a chain 
known more generally as the Chisago Lakes, 
and that is what they ought to be called. 
railway stat'ons on these lakes are Chisago 
City, Lindstrom, and Centre City, and all 
these lakes and towns of which we are speak- 
ing are on the Saint Paul & Duluth route. 
The Chisago Lakes are noted for many things. 
There is no better fishing anywhere, the lay of 
the lakes and contiguous country is full of 
great beauty and picturesqueness, the hotels 
and private houses are famed for their good 
cheer and modest fees, and at any time cone is 


| 


The | 


begin at once. And these camp-grounds are 
sought in winter as well as in the summer 
months; for the woods are full of wild game, 

from waterfowl] in the spring and fall to deer, 
wolves, foxes and many other animals which 
are hunted during the colder season. Many of 


| the towns at these resorts are pretty enough to 
| tempt one to remain in them for months, and 


in all of them may be found good and ample 
accommodations for man and beast. Boats, 
including yachts, ordinary sailboats, and not 
infrequently a little steamer, are provided in 


| great numbers, and every kind of supplies for 


within two hours’ ride of the populous cities of 
| enterprising merchants, who cater especially to 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, and so near Duluth 


that the brief journey becomes a restful pleas- | 
| ready to render all possible assistance to those 


ure. 

In Taylor’s Falls one reaches one of the most 
romantic localities in Minnesota. Hereare the 
Dalles of the St. Croix—cliffs of volcanic origin 
that border the waters of the St. Croix River 
as they flow on to join the current of the Mis- 
sissippi. There is weird beauty everywhere. 
If his satanic majesty happen to be absent you 
can sit in the Devil’s Chair for a moment 
cause other equally interesting objects of nat- 
ural interest will distract your attention in- 
stantly. It is a charming place for tourists. 
There are innumerable camp-grounds, and the 
whole vicinity is rich in fish and game, good 
guides and proper supplies. It is at the Dalles 
of the St. Croix that Minnesota and Wis- 
consin bave located what 
state Park—which, with the right sort of de- 
velopment work, is destined to become a resort 
of great prominence. 

From the Falls it is just as well to go back to 


be- 


short distance to the lakes near Rush City. 
Rush Lake is four miles in length by two in 
width. Its shore-lines extend over forty miles 
and amid never-wearying environments. There 
are three lakes near this station, all well stocked 
with fish and waterfowl. A run to Pine City, 
sixty-two miles from St. Paul, takes you into 
the big pine forests among healing perfumes 
and piscatorial grounds galore. These are quiet, 
pine-bound lakes whose tinny inhabitants, per- 
haps, are so ignorant of anglers’ ways that they 
do not know a fish-hook from a long-tailed 
spindle-bug. But they will soon learn; for all 


hunter or fisherman are carried in stock by the 
such needs. Therailway company itself stands 


who wish either to visit the resorts along the 


Saint Paul & Duluth or to know more about 
them. A letter addressed to General Passenger 
Agent W. A. Russell, at St. Paul, will receive 


prompt attention and be answered in a way 
that will lea‘e nothing wanting to complete 
one’s knowledge—except the practical and de- 
lightful outing itself. 





Leaving the smaller lake resorts, the tourist, | 


sportsman or traveler soon approaches the more 
rugged country which characterizes the vicin- 
ity of Duluth and Superior, those gem cities at 
the head of the Great Inland Sea. No one 
should visit the Twin Cities without also tak- 


| ing a run over the Saint Paul & Duluth to the 


is called the Inter- | 


busy ports on Lake Superior. Either for busi- 
ness or for pleasure, they are good points to 
touch at. Fine steamers and well-equipped 


| trains will convey hunters and fishermen to 
| almost virgin haunts, and so grand and diversi- 
the main line at Wyoming and go northward a | 





fied are the scenic attractions that sight-seers 
never weary of describing them. There can be 
a no more entrancing voyage than that along 
the north shore of old Lake Superior, anda 
man can go ashore when and where he pleases. 
The voyage may be continued to Isle Royal, 
the Nepigon River—a great trout stream, Port 
Arthur, or to any one of a score of places about 
which cluster historic memories and a natural 
beauty scarcely surpassed in North America. 
The Saint Paul & Duluth is likewise the near- 
est route to the new gold-fields in the Rainy 


| Lake District of Minnesota and British Col- 


this section of country along the Saint Paul & | 


Duluth is growing immensely popular with 
recreation-seekers and sportsmen, 
whom will probably seek these scenes during 
the The plain tourist will find 
delights here, also. Near Pine City is Poke- 
gama Lake. The Snake River flows broad and 
strong to the lake’s mouth, the voyage thither 
being past islands of unusual loveliness. The 
lake has a length of six miles. On one of its 
indentations is the old Mission Farm, where 
the Indians of the Northwest received their 
earliest lessons in Christianity. Historic mem- 
ories cluster around the spot, some of which are 
so incarnadined that they will never ‘rub out.” 
The student, the minister, the story-seeker and 
all gleaners of fact and romance will here find 
a very paradise for idle days. 

There are too many lakes along this line of 
railway for us to enumerate, however. Stur- 
geon Lake and Moose Lake, both reached by 
this road, are visited by many a rod and gun, 
and there are scores of others that are well 
worth exploring or cruising for. Whoever reads 
this article needs to remember the important 
fact that every lake and section referred to is 


season of “97. 


hordes of | 





within stone’s throw, so to speak, of all the | 


busy hums of industry. This is a first consid- 


eration with those who do not care to consume | 
| Settle these cleared lands with enterprising 


half their vacation period in mere travel. Once 
on the train, and a few hours bring you to the 
desired camping-ground, where pleasure may 


umbia. With its connections at Duluth, pas- 
sengers may have access to many other lakes, 
rivers and hunting-grounds, to describe which 
would require a book. A few dollars, and all 
the time that one can command, will enable 
the laziest and most lonesome mortal to visit 
these near-by resorts along the Saint Paul & 
Duluth and revel in health and pleasure to his 
heart's content. 

There are several interesting statements that 
can be made respecting this Saint Paul & Du- 
luth Short Line. It was the pioneer road to 
reach the head of Lake Superior, andin points 
of construction, equipment and operation ranks 
among the best in the country. It is this road 
that made it possible for the millers of Min- 
neapolis and. Minnesota wheat-growers and 
shippers to use the great water route from the 
head of the lakes to the seaboard—only 150 
miles lying between the Flour City and the 
Duluth and Superior ports. Coal and other 
freight stuffs were also obtained by this shorter 
and cheaper route. For years the road did not 
earn operating expenses, but it paved the way 
to a profitable future. It was the entering 
wedge that made possible the present immense 
traffic over the lake route to the seaboard. It 
enables lumbermen to invade the pine forests 
along the line and to transport the manufact- 
ured lumber to ready markets. It helped to 


agriculturists. During 1896 a part of these 


lands produced 2,500,000 bushels of potatoes, 


worth $400,000. It is good soil for nearly all 
crops grown in Minnesota, and a million acres 
or so are still for sale by the road on easy time- 
payment terms. Along this line of railway 
are thirty-seven lumber-mills from which was 
shipped, last year, nearly 400,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The 1896 business was gratifying. It 
is a short line and now has three strong com- 
petitors, but included in its traffic was over 
1,000,000 barrels of flour and 28,000 tons of mill- 
stuff, besides large quantities of other mer- 
chandise, from Minneapolis alone. It claims 
to have delivered to the Twin Cities more than 
a third of the coal received there, and, of 
course, its shipments of lumber and other ar- 
ticles to these large cities were of vast volume. 
It is an independent line, has no perplexing 
alliances, and it is officered and operated by men 
of broad railway experience who are deeply in- 
terested in developing their own immediate 
territory. Three passenger trains run daily to 
and from the Twin Cities and the lake ports. 
Here is the road’s mileage: 

St. Paul to Duluth, 155 miles; Thompson to 
West Superior, 17.75; Carlton to Cloquet, 6.50; 
Rush City to Grantsburg, 17; Miller to Sand- 
stone Quarry, 5; Wyoming to Taylor’s Falls, 


| 20.50; White Bear to Stillwater, 12.50; White 





Bear to Minneapolis, 13.50; total, 247.75 miles. 
The rolling-stock comprises sixty-two loco- 

motives and 2,376 cars of all kinds—among 

which are 1,894 box-cars and 334 flat cars. 

Names of the principal officers and heads of 
department are given as follows: 

President, R.S. Hayes, New York City; Vice- 
President and General Manager, A. B. Plough, 
General Solicitors, Hadley & Armstrong, As- 
sistant General Manager and Chief Engineer, 
L. S. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer, A. V. 
Williams, all of St. Paul; Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, Pierre Jay, New York; 
Land Commissioner, Hopewell Clarke, Super- 
intendent, E. L. Brown, General Freight Agent, 
W. W. Broughton, General Passenger Agent, 
W. A. Russell, Auditor, D. A. McKinlay, Pur- 
chasing Agent, W. N. Schoff, Master Mechanic, 
George D. Brooke, Car Accountant, G. H. 
Staehle, Paymaster, T. L. McClung, all of St. 
Paul. The general offices are in the Globe Build- 
ing in this city. 


A Wisconsin Health Resort. 


A winter and summer health home that 
seems to be in very general favor throughout 
the Northwest is The Sanatorium at Hudson, 
Wis., a lovely place nineteen miles east of St. 
Paul and on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaba Railway. A fifteen-acre park, ona 
bluff ninety feet above Willow River Lake, 
affords a grand view of the beautiful country 
surrounding and a site that is free from ma- 
laria and all unhealthful conditions. The 
building, constructed for its special work, has 
large, well-lighted rooms that are all comfort- 
ably, and some of them elegantly, furnished. 
It is heated by both hot water and steam, 
lighted by electricity, has a passenger elevator, 
electric bells, fire alarms, pure artesian well 
water, a well-equipped gymnasium and all 
modern health-resort conveniences. There is 
an able corps of physicians in attendance, 
trained nurses, expensive and elaborate elec- 
trical apparatus for the treatment of diseases, 
all kinds of baths, from Turkish to the Swedish 
movement and all others, and a first-class cu- 
linary department. Wide verandas, glass-en- 
closed in winter seasons, with a fine solarium, 
offer inviting opportunities for sun-baths and 
promenades. Dr. S. C. Johnson, ex-Surgeon 
General of Wisconsin and a former president 
of the State Board of Health, is. the manager,and 
Dr. S. B. Buckmaster, a distinguished physician, 
is the superintendent and resident doctor. 
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A Notable St. Paul Office Building. 


Every large city has one or more business 


blocks before which the local citizen stops and 


to which he points with pride. Visit Min- 
neapolis and the native Minneapolitan will 
proudly exclaim, as his index finger guides 
your vision toward the desired object, ‘‘That 
tall building yonder is the ‘Guaranty Loan 
Building In the other Twin—the good old 
city of St. Paul, the stranger guest will have 


his attention directed to that lofty monument 
known all through the Northwest as the “Globe 
Building,’ one of the most imposing and best 
equipped office structures in the West. The 
Located at 
streets and 


tower surmounts ten lofty stories. 
the of Fourth Cedar 
directly opposite the court-house and city hall, 


corner and 


near the post-office and convenient to every 
business district in the city, it is one of the 
most desirable office blocks in St. Paul. It 1s 
well constructed, well lighted and ventilated, 


finished in costly style and equipped with ele- 
vators and all modern structural improvements. 

Under the new management the building has 
taken a wonderful stride in popular estimation. 


Within the last few months its rentals have | 
increased by nearly $7,000. The rooms are 
rented singly or en suite, and everything 
reasonable is done to please the occupants. 


Many of the largest and most prominent firms 


and corporations in the city now make their 


home in the Globe Building, and others, it is 


understood, will follow soon. Astimes improve 








rHeE BUILDING, ST. PAUL, ¥ 


One ef the handsomest and most centrally located office b 
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ROBERT L. WARE, PRESIDENT. 





WM. G. 


WHITE, SECRETARY. 


Two well-known officials of the National Investment Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 


and the warm blood of enterprise again courses 
| through the arteries of trade and commerce, 
the rooms in this great block will fill and keep 
filling until the tenants thereof shall be asa 
city unto themselves. 





In the Investment World. 
among St. Paul’s business and 
financial institutions is the 
National Investment Com- 
pany. In its spacious offices 
in the Globe Building 
transacted a large amount of 
business which brings the 
company into close contact 
with the general public. Or- 


Prominent 


is 





conducted a general mort- 
gage and loan business, its 
loans having been placed 
chiefly in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. For the past two 
years one of its chief em- 
ployments has been the sale 
tax certificate bonds 

bonds which bear six per 
cent interest and are secured 
by pledges of tax certificates 


of 


pany. Within the period 
mentioned the company has 
placed about $175,000 worth 
of these bonds, which have 
proved to be a very satisfac- 
tory form of investment. 
The National Investment 
Company also has the man- 
agement of a number of the 
largest building properties 
in St. Paul. Among these 
are the Albion and the Buck- 
ingham apartment houses, 
the Globe Building, and 
nearly 200 other blocks, 
houses. ete., which the com- 
pany manage and care for in 
the interest of outside own- 
ers. Presented herewith are 
portraits of the two leading 
executive officers of the com- 
pany--Robert L. Ware, pres- 
ident and general manager, 
and William G. White, the 
efticient secretary and attor- 
ney. They are both men of 





IINN., 


uildings in the city. 


ganized in 1887 with a capi- | 
tal stock of $100,000, all paid | 
in, the corporation has since | 


recognized enterprise and ability, to whom the 
future of the company may be safely entrusted. 
Artistic Printing and Designing. 

William L. Abbott, proprietor of the Abbott 
Printing Company in rooms 50-51 of the Globe 
Building, has the reputation of being one of 
the most skillful printers in St. Paul. He is 
also an accomplished writer and designer of 
advertising matter, having had large experi- 
ence in this line of work. Modern type and 
printing facilities, aided by all those novel ac- 


| cessories which only tasteful, expert and enter- 


withthe St. Paul TrustCom- * 


prising printers know how to use and to com- 
mand, enable him to do any description of 
high-class work that may be desired. Half- 
tone and colored work, supreme court briefs 
and all such business are made specialties—a 
line which Mr. Abbott's long experience espe- 
cially qualifies him for. Of course, all kinds of 
work is done, from cheap dodgers to the most 
exquisite ball programme—and prices are al- 
ways moderate; but the great aim is to turn 
out fine work, whether it be office stationery, 
elegant catalogues, or cleanly executed legal 
work. An inspection of the samples which 
may:be seen at the oftice of the Abbott Print- 
ing Company, will convince the most critical 
that the proprietor is skilled in all the depart- 
ments of his trade and that he is a good man 
4,0 leave orders with. 





ABBOTT, PROPRIETOR OF THE ABBOTT 
PRINTING CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WM. L. 
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From the Pacific to the Orient. 
St. 
it headquarters for many large business enter- 


prises which are almost national in scope and | 
which sometimes include dealings with other 
No one can approach tiie | 
Globe Building at the corner of Fourth and | 


countries as well. 


Paul’s mid-continental position has made | 


Cedar streets without seeing the attractive | 
| way, is said to enjoy the distinction of having 


signs of the Pacific and Oriental Investment 
Company. The offices occupied are the best 
and most prominent in that huge building. 


being on the first or ground floor and having | 


their entrance directly on the corner. While 


the central office of this company isin St. Paul, | 


a Pacific Coast office is maintained at Port 


Angeles, Wash., and an oriental or foreign | 


oftice at Kobe, Japan. 
correspondents in London, Glascow, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Montreal and To- 


There are alsocompany | 


ronto; in Yokohama, Tokio, Hakodate, Otaru, | 


Osaka, Nagasaki and Kobe, Japan; in Canton, 
Shanghai, Amoy, Chefoo, Foochow and Tient- 
sin, China; in Fusan and Gensan, Corea; in 
Adelaide, Melbourne and Townsville, Aus- 
tralia; in Batavia, Samarang and Sourabaya, 
Java; in Bombay and Tuticorin, India; in Hon- 


| ental 


olulu, Hawaii; in Manilla, Philippine Islands; | 


in Port Said, Egypt, and in Marseilles, France. 


The main object of the company is the fos- | 


tering of Oriental trade with the United States. 
It will ship lumber and other products of the 
Pacitic Coast to the Orient. and bring back 


| 

| Celestial wares for sale and use in this country. 
Through its various offices and by means of its 
numerous correspondents it ought to be able to 
secure valuable investments and to handle a 
large volume of trade and commerce. Cargoes 
will be shipped from Port Angeles, the first 
harbor on the Strait of Fuca and immediately 
opposite Victoria, B.C. Port Angeles, by the 
the only town site in this country—except 
Washington, D. C.—-that was laid out by the 
U. S. Government. It was selected by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1862 on account of its beautiful 
harbor, which is pronounced one of the finest 
in the world. Owing to the death of the Pres- 
ident, it was locked up and held as a Govern- 
ment town site until 1894. 
frequently referred to as the future ‘‘New York 
of the Pacific.’’ Residents of the port now en- 


| seek 


The port is not in- | 


tertain the hope that it will one day be the | 


terminus of four transcontinental railways, a 
result which, with other advantages, would 
soon make it one of the busiest and most opu- 
lent ports in the Union. The Pacific and Ori- 
Investment Company has now in hand 
the construction of the Port Angeles and Pa- 
cific Railway, which will connect 
Great Northern at a point sixty-three miles east 


The company is incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Washington, and it hasa capital 
of $1,250,000. It deals in investment securities, 
bonds, mines and mining stock, 
farm and fruit-lands, and Ori- 
All the timber-lands, fruit-lands, 
located on the Pacifie Coast. Only 
properties and will 
handled and the company will, in all instances, 
to guard the interests of its patrons. 
James S. Coolican, the president, is one of the 
best-known men in the Coast district. He is 
president of the Port Angeles Board of Trade 
and of the Clallam County Washington State 
Immigration Association, and he is also well- 
known in Eastern business circles, where he has 
many friends. The secretary of the company, 
John Cain, is a prominent mining engineer and 
expert. Chas. E. Hamilton, the vice- 
president and general counsel, was formerly 
attorney-general of Manitoba and late mayor of 
the city of Winnipeg, Canada. Oriental inter- 
ests are looked after by Antoine Jose de Silva 
e-Souza from the office at He is 


stocks and 
timber-lands, 
ental goods. 
etc., are 
first-class 


securities be 


mine 


Kobe, Japan. 


| one of the most prominent financiers in that 


with the | 


of Port Angeles, and it is confidently claimed | 


by the company that the completion of this 


road will put Port Angeles ina position to con- | 


trol the shipping trade of the Pacific Coast. 





Reception Room. 





CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE PACIFIC & ORIENTAL 


Counting Room and Secretary's Office. 











INVESTMENT CO., GLOBE BUILDING, ST, PAUL, MINN, 


country, and has been connected with many 
large enterprises. 

Those who may interested in 
more of the details of the Pacific and Oriental 
Investment Company’s operations should ad- 
dress their correspondence to the central office 
at St. Paul. 


be learning 
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How Colonies Are Formed. 

Ever since the spring of 1889 the name of 
Theo. F. Koch has been very prominent among 
the settlers and intending settlers in Minne- 
sota. He has been in the land business since 
1884, when he started in Chicago, but he came 
to St. Paul in There are no busier 
offices in town than those of Mr. Koch’s at 176 
East Third Street. Ile owns, handles and 
manages an immense amount of land, and his 


1880, 


operations keep a large force of men hard at 
work all the time. 

Among Mr. Koch’s enterprises are 
of Germans, Hollanders, Bohemians and Nor- 
wegians along the Hastings & Dakota and the 
Great Northern railways in Minnesota, mainly 


colonies 


in the counties of Renville, Kandiyohi, Chip- 
pewa, Swift and Big Stone, Kittson County 

r He has made 
large purchases of lands in Morrison, Mille 
Lacs, Pine counties, in this 
State, and during the past season he estab- 
lished a new colony of Hollanders on a portion 
of these lands and part of the Saint Paul & 
Duluth Railway Company’s lands, for whicb 
he is land agent. This colony is roundabout 
the station of Friesland in Pine County, on 
the Saint Paul & Duluth line, a number of 
Germans having also been located on the same 
road near Hinckley. At Miller he has settled 
a colony of Scandinavians--a total of three 
colonies in 1896 along the railway last men- 


also sharing in this good work. 


Kanabec and 


tioned, comprising 200 families of actual set- 
tlers. 
ever, all to people who will eventually locate 
in these colonies. There is scarcely a State 
that is not represented, thus indicating the 
broad nature of Mr. Koch’s work. 

In the eastern part of Morrison County, 
Minn., and on land owned exclusively by Mr. 
Koch, he has started a colony of Dunkards and 
Mennonites. There are over 100 souls there 
now, and it is probable that at least 250 persons 
will be settled there by July, 1897. It is called 
the Mt. Morris Colony, and the post-office will 
be Goshen. 


About 500 sales have been made, how- 


All these lands are sold on easy payments. 
Prices run from %3 to %6 per acre, with ten 
years’ time to pay for same at seven per cent 
All kinds of encouragement is given 
Mr. Koch gives them 


interest. 
settlers to make money. 


contracts for cutting large quantities of tim- | 


ber, the logs to be hauled by them to portable 
saw-mills which are located in the colonies, 
the lumber being marketed by Mr. Koch. He 


also helps them to build roads and donates the | 
lumber for their churches, together with twenty | 
In every | 


acres of ground for church purposes. 
possible manner he assists in making his col- 
onists happy, contented and prosperous. 


There are already sixty-one children of school | 


age in the Dunkard and Mennonite Colony, and 
application has been made for two schoolhouses. 
In the Friesland colony there are 200 school 
children, two schools in running operation, and 
two more applied for. There are two distinct 
church organizations. One church is com- 
pleted; the other denomination holds services 
in one of the schoolhouses. Stores, a hotel 
and warehouse and two colony houses for new- 
comers were put up in Friesland in 1896. At 


cians. He afterwards traveled for the largest 
| manufacturing optical house in the country and 
| was brought in contact with many leading oc- 
ulists and opticians in the United States and 
in Mexico and Canada. In his fourteen years 
of experience he has seen the optical business 
pass gradually from the hands of irresponsible 
parties into the hands of trained oculists and 
opticians. Up to four or five years ago it was 
only possible to obtain properly constructed 
spectacles by consulting an oculist and by 
carrying his prescription to an optician. Real- 
izing that there was a demand for properly 
centered lenses and properly fitted frames, at 
prices which would be within the reach of every 


| one, Mr. Tudor opened an optical department 


in the well-known St. Paul house of Schuneman 


| & Evans, and other similar departments in S. 


Miller a double store and a hotel were erected | 


last year. Each colony has a blacksmith shop 
and such conveniences and facilities as are es- 
sential to their well-being. They are busied 
summer and winter alike. This winter, for 


| establishment at Louisville, Ky. 


instance, the colonists at Friesland are cutting | 


cordwood on their land ard hauling it to the 


railway station, upon which Mr. Koch finds a | 


sale for it and in this manner encourages a life 
of industry. 

It has been a good work, well done. There 
are many who will rejoice in Mr. Koch’s pros- 
perity, many who will wish him continued suc- 
cess in finding worthy settlers for Minnesota 
lands. Interested persons who desire fuller 
details relative to Mr. Koch’s operations, can 
secure them at the office in St. Paul, the office 
in the Oxford Building, Chicago, and at the 
offices maintained at each of the colonies. In- 


formation is supplied in eight different lan- | 


guages, so that all can be accommodated. 





Pertaining to Human Vision. 

One of the busiest and most interesting de- 
partments in Schuneman & Evans’ mammoth 
establishment, in St. Paul, is the one devoted 
to all manner of optical goods. G. D. Bruce 
Tudor, the manager, is thirty-two years of age 
and has been in the business since he wasa 
youth of eighteen, at which time he entered 
the service of prominent manufacturing opti- 





OPTICAL DEPARTMENT IN SCHUNEMAN & EVANS’ BIG STORE, ST, PAUL, MINN, 


E. Olson’s big store in Minneapolis, Panton & 
White’s in Duluth, James Morgan & Company’s 
in Milwaukee, and a fifth in the John C. Lewis 
The goods 
carried are the best that can be bought, and 
they are placed in the market at about one-half 
the standard optician prices. Oculists’ pre- 
scriptions are always filled at half-price. <A 
large patronage has resulted from Mr. Tudor’s 
careful and skillful efforts, and universal satis- 
fation seems to have been given. 


Peopling the Great Northwest. 

In a recent chat with J. E. Ricketts, president 
of the corporation known as Northwestern Land 
Companies, whose offices are in the Pioneer Press 
Building in St. Paul, it was learned that the 
companies’ land sales for 1896 amounted to about 
$225,000 and that the average sales for the past 
few years have been at least $250,000 per annum. 
The rental income for the past year was fifty 
per cent greater than for 1895, thus showing, 
that, good as business was formerly, farmers 
are growing in number and meeting with evi- 
dent success in their farming operations. 

The Northwestern Land Companies handle 
farm lands almost exclusively—lands located in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and the two Dakotas. 


| The corporation also handles lands in Louisi- 





ana and Texas, and in the irrigated portions of 
the Rocky Mountain region. During the past 
few years it has done a great deal to induce im- 
migration to the Northwest, a corps of travel- 
ing representatives being maintained for that 


purpose. All the lands sold belong to the com- 
panies. The companies own absolutely 200,000 


acres of land in the Northwest, and these lands 
are all improved and lie in the most productive 
portions of the States named, near good market 
towns. The settlement of these lands is, of 
course, the companies’ chief specialty. Choice 
farms are offered on the popular crop-payment 
plan. Only ten per cent of the purchase price 
is required in cash. In payment of the re- 
mainder the purchaser delivers to the seller 
one-half of the crop each year, the proceeds to 
apply on the purchase money and interest, 
which is placed at six per cent. This kind of 
contract may cover a period of ten years, but 
good management usually succeeds in clearing 
the farm of debt in a much shorter time. On 
the installment plan fifteen per cent is required 
in cash, the balance being paid in annual in- 
stallments at six per centinterest. Northwest- 
ern Land Companies are successors to the land 
department of the old Graves and Vinton Com- 
pany. The business has experienced a change 
in name only, except that it is now conducted 
on broader and more enterprising methods than 
ever. 
A Napoleon in St. Paul. 

The bicycle is not in overwhelming evidence 
during the winter months, but in the summer 
period it multiplies itself. prodigiously and in- 
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vades the remotest corners of the Northwest. 
And the bicycle fever does not seem to abate 
one whit. Indications all point to renewed in- 
terest in the wheel for the season of 1897. The 
A. D. Smith Cycle House, 382 St. Peter Street, 
St. Paul, is already making preparations fora 
big spring and summer trade. Mr. Smithisa 
leading dealer in these goods, and probably 
sells as many wheels as any man in the North- 
west. His great staples are the Napoleon line 
of bicycles and the medium price Crawfords. 
The Napoleons have a splendid reputation 
throughout the whole country. They are high- 
art cycles in very truth—belongingto the high- 
est grade. Beautifully finished, light, and of 
superior mechanical construction, they never 
fail to give satisfaction. They are good racing 
wheels; and at present they seem to be the 
favorite society bicycles. The ‘“Josephine”’ 
has an adjustable bar, laced wood dress-guards, 
and is finished in royal blue. All of this line 
of goods bear the latest improvements, and for 
any of them one may have a choice of handle- 
bars and tires. 

The Crawford meets the requirements of 
those who want a thoroughly good and reliable 
wheel for a moderate outlay. They are of 
medium price, but by no means cheaply made. 
Thousands of them are in use here in the 
Northwest, and other thousands will be sold 
next season. 

The A. D. Smith Cycle House carries a full 
stock of bicycle supplies, a good line of athletic 
goods, and aims to do everything in its power 
to advance cycling and other kindred interests. 


The Pork Industry in Washington. 

Some time in September the Seattle Trade 
Register took up the study of Washington’s 
pork industry and’ prepared therefrom figures 
which are at least interesting if not altogether 
complete. Bringing its report for the year 
down to June 30, 1896, it shows that the ship- 
ments of hogs to various markets in and out of 
the State could not have amounted to less than 
10,946,000 pounds. Reduced to merchantable 
products, this would represent 1,083,100 pounds 
of shoulders, valued at $43,324; 1,299,720 pounds 
of ham, valued at $116,975; 1,624,650 pounds of 
lard, valued at $81,232, and 3,790,850 pounds of 
salt sides, valued at $180,065. The total weight 
of these products is 7,798,320 pounds; total 
value, $421,596. The Register thinks it safe to 
say that the total number of hogs turned into 
pork, for the year ending June 30, was not less 
than 30,000. The estimate of the number of 
hogs raised in the State last year was from 
125,000 to 150,000, and from the increased ship- 
ment to the packing-houses in the State this 
year, the Register believes the number to be over 
200,000 hogs. Montana receives the largest out- 
side shipments of hogs from Washington, Chi- 
cago, Omaha and Kansas City being guod sec- 
onds. Whitman County has been the heaviest 
shipper with 75,000 hogs, Garfield and Douglas 
counties ranking next in importance. 

All the above figures are, to say the least, 
conservative. The Register admits that it can- 
not give accurate and complete returns until it 
receives reports from the various county assess- 
ors, upon which it promises to base another and 
closer estimate. Enough is shown, however, 
to indicate the great value of this growing in- 
dustry to Washington and the entire North- 
west, and to point out the fact that the re- 
sources of the State are not limited to the pro- 
duction of grain, fruit, lumber and minerals. 
The actual sale of 900 car-loads of hogs within 
one year is a great result for so young a com- 
monwealth—a result which will soon call for 
the establishment of larger packing-houses in 
order that the industry may receive still greater 
encouragement. 








Summer or Winter. 

Which do you prefer—the warm sunshine of 
summer or the chilly blasts of winter? A few 
hours’ journey and a small amount of money 
will carry you from the snows of the Northwest 
to California, the land of eternal summer. Dur- 
ing the past few years, to meet the demands of 
people of moderate means, the Chicago Great 
Western Railway (Maple Leaf Route) has es- 
tablished a through service of Pullman tourist 
sleeping-cars to Los Angeles, without change, 
via the Kansas City and Santa Fe Route. The 
cars in service this year are Pullman’s newest 
and best tourist sleepers—as comfortable as 
standard sleepers, though not so elaborate, 
while the berth rates are very much less. They 
are complete in every respect, furnished with 
fresh, clean linen and bedding and in charge of 
the usual porter. Investigation will prove that 
the route via the Great Western and Kansas 
City is the shortest, a car leaving Minneapolis 
at 7:00 A. M. every Tuesday and arriving at Los 
Angeles the following Saturday at noon. A 
feature of this route is that no Sunday travel- 


ing is necessary. Greatly reduced rates for | 
round-trip tickets are now in effect. The car | 
will leave St. Paul every Tuesday at 7:35 A. M., | 


and if you are contemplating a California trip, 
the Chicago Great Western Railway would be 
pleased to furnish you all information, which 
can be obtained from any of its agents, or from 
F. H. Lord, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago. 


An Old St. Paul House, 

For a score of years or more a goodly propor- 
tion of St. Paul masculinity have been in the 
habit of purchasing their headgear and fur- 
nishing-goods at the old pioneer house of R. A. 
Lanpher & Co., now located at 353 Robert 


Street. Mr. Lanpher is the oldest hatter in | 
the city, having been in the business twenty- | 


eight years. His specialties consist of high- 
grade goods only. He is sole agent for the 
celebrated Dunlap make of hats, for Dr. Jaeg- 
er’s fine underwear and for Reyniers superior 
kid gloves. For twenty-five years he has been 
a manufacturer of fine shirts. They are made 
to individual order and also kept in stock. Mr. 

















R. A. LANPHER. 
Lanpher may be said to have an established 


trade. The excellent quality of his goods, 
taken with his uniform courtesy and reason- 
able prices, have rallied about him a strong 
line of patronage that never deserts him. His 
store is a popular resort for nearly everything 
that a good dresser needs. The stocks are 
clean and fresh, and the articles in neckwear, 
hosiery, underwear, etc., are fashionable and 
of the best material. 





New Maps. 
New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Wash- 
ington, North Dakota and Minnesota. Land 
Companies and Real Estate and Immigration 











Agents will find these maps very desirable for 
advertising purposes. Reading matter can be 
printed on the reverse side. For quotations on 
quantities from 1,000 to 100,000, address Poole 
Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 
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The Finest Train in 
the World. 


Dr. W. S. Williams, now professor of veterin- 
ary medicine at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., who recently removed with his family 
from Bozeman, Montana, traveled via ‘“‘THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” St. Paul to Chica- 
go, and writes: ‘‘We found the ‘North-Western 
Limited’ all that it is advertised; the sleeping 
cars superb and the dining car service all that 
could be desired.” 


The ‘New North-Western Limited,” from the 
mammoth engine, patterned after the famous 
“999,” to the last car in the train, is brand new, 
and represents the latest and best ideas for abso- 
lute comfort and luxury while traveling. 


Besides the splendid buffet smoking library 
coach, which is really aclub room on wheels, 
there is a private compartment sleeping car, 
which is just the thing for ladies, families and 
those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars, and the most comfortable 
day coaches ever offered to the traveling public. 


The “Now Nerth-Western Limited,” via the 
North-Western Line, leaves Minneapolis every 
night 7:30, St. Paul 8:10, for Milwaukee and 
Chicago; and leaves Chicago 6:30 every night fcr 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
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Minnesota. 


Albert Lea's building improve 


T 
PTET PTET VTS 


$100,000 mark 

Duluth has a new $150,000 wholesale grocery house 

S. 8. Stadsvold will erect a new roller-mill and ele 
vator next season at Fosston. 


Rochester's Board of Trade and other citizens have 
organized a woolen-mill company 

The village of Good Thunder has just completed a 
#000 water- works system and has ordered a first-class 
fire equipment 

A Minneapolis man has started ashirt factory in 
Fergus Falls and expects to keep two men on the road 
selling the products. 


The Moorhead News says that there is not a better 
point in the State for the establishment of a linseed 
oil-mill. The county raises the flax 


Anoka's starch factory used 25.000 bushels of stock- 
holders’ potatoes last yearand manufactured 150,000 
pounds of starch. It is co-operative. 

$50.000 worth of improvements were made in Redwood 
Fails last year 
and a number of residences, all of which are good 


including a new hotel, business blocks 


indications. 


Madison, burned out a year ago, is getting into bet- 
New buildings worth $40,000 have 


Prospects 


ter shape than ever 
been built, including five brick structures. 
are bright for 1807 


Sauk Center is at work on a new sawmill. It will be 
used by the Keller Manufacturing Company for mak- 
ing sleds 
runs day and night. 


The company now employs 100 men and 


It has been decided to keep 150 men at work all winter 
in the Cincinnati iron mine near Biwabik. The Mce- 
Kinley worked. All this 
greater prosperity for towns in the iron districts and 


mine will also be means 


is received as good news 


Of a total of 9,663,339 gross tons of iron ore shipped 
from the Lake Superior region last year, Minnesota 
furnished 4,019,000 tons, as against 5.664.339 tons from 
Michigan and Wisconsin combined. The latter mines 
have fallen off 750,000 tons since 1805, while Minnesota 
has increased steadily. 

Northern Minnesota is fast becoming a lumber cen- 
ter. The St. Hilaire Company at St. Hilaire has en- 
larged the plans for its new mill and will cut 25,000,000 
feet,and P. & J. Meehan 8,000,000, besides 10,000,000 in 
the river. The Red River Lumber Company has 5,00,- 
000 on hand and will cut 12,000,000 this winter 

The shipmeuts of grain from Duluth during the 
season of navigation just closed was the heaviest in 
the history of the port. They amount to 69,300,565 
bushels, of which 50,094,223 were wheat; 402,545, corn; 
4.865.762, oats: 1,501,661. rye; 6.694.549, barley, and 5.051,- 
661, flax. During the season of 189 the total shipments 
amounted to only 44,538.355 bushels 


The St. Cloud Iron Works has obtained the contract 
for build/’ng a granite column-cutter for the Lyons 
Granite Company of Quincy. Mass, the weight being 
26,000 pounds. The order was taken in active compe- 
tition with a firm of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, and it will require three months to make 
the cutter. This is a feather for St. Cloud 


manufacturers in 


The Lake Superior Consolidated has arranged to re- 
sume work on the valuable Rush iron property near 
Ilibbing. The machinery is all there, and the work 
will be pushed. The Consolidated has ordered that 
200 men be put at work at the Tilden mine, near Besse- 
But twenty-nine men 
have been working there, and the additional men will 
be great help to Bessemer. 


mer, to be continued all winter 


North Dakota. 


Aneta will have four elevators for the next crop. 


Lisbon and Fargo are now connected by telephone. 


ment's for 1896 will go beyond the 


| 


V. B. 
bank at Minot. 


All the wires for the Bismarck electric light plant 
have been strung. 


Fargo is to have a new wholesale grocery house, 
making five in all. 


The Fargo post-office is now quartered in the new 
Government building. 


A new machine-shop to cost $10,000 to $12.000 will be 
constructed next spring in Jamestown. 


The Grand Forks university has an attendance of 
170 pupils, the largest number ever enrolled in that 
institution. 


The Oakes Republican bas a steam plant to operate 
the presses and heat the building. All of Oakes 
manufacture, too. 


Dickey lays just claim to being one of the best wheat 
markets in the State, and the Chronicle says that the 
town is in a thriving condition. 


Bathgate isto have a public reading-room. Citizens 
have already contributed $150 toward fitting up the 
rooms and supplying the papers and magazines. 


The Grand Forks woolen-mills have branched out as 
wholesale manufacturers of ready-made clothing, but 
will confine their operations, for the time being, to 
the manufacture of pants. 


The new town of Finley,on the Hope extension, is 
making rapid strides towards becoming a business 
center. The Cargill elevator is now completed and the 
St. Anthony and Dakota elevator will be ready for 
business soon. 


According to a bulletin of the Department or Agri- 
culture, North Dakota has 146,328 milch cows,valued at 
$5,250,000, which produce 3,365,000 pounds of milk an- 
nually valued at $1,850,750. The greatest activity in 
dairying prevails in the counties of Cass, Grand Forks, 
Dickie, Ransom and Sargent. 


The great demand for native lignite coal through- 
out the State is compelling the Dickinson mines to 
run their forces to full capacity, and then they are 
unable to keep up with the demand. The mines at 
Lehigh have had their capacity increased by the in- 
troduction of electrically-propelled machinery. 


South Dakota. 


A state bank isto be established at White Rock in | 


Roberts County. 


Mitchell will soon have an opera-house capable of 
seating 900 persons 


Experts say that the stone in the quarry at Edge- | 


mont is the best in the country for the manufacture 
of wood-pulp stones used in producing the fiber-ware 
which is now so popular. 


The annual report of the State Mine Inspector, for 
the yeur ending Dec. 15, shows a total gold output of 
$6,178,675. Copper ore yielded about $200,000. The gold 
increase over 1895 is $1,268,675. 

One of the largest and best equipped flour-mills in 
the State is owned by the Rapid City Milling Co., of 
Rapid City, in the Black Hills. Seven or eight years 
ago it had difficulty in getting enough wheat to keep 
its wheels turning, but now it isa heavy producer of 
flour for outside shipment. A few weeks ago two 
train-loads were shipped, 2,500 barrels of which were 
sent to feed the Indians at the Pine Ridge and Rosebud 
agencies. The water-power is first-class, and suffiicent 
in volume to keep many other mills in operation. 


According to the Deadwood Pioneer, the last ship- 
ment of ore from the Durango mine at Lead netted 
the owners, Suliivan, Foley and Cusick, $6.049. Mr. 
Sullivan accompanied the shipment to Kansas City 
and took with him, besides two car-loads, eight 100- 
pound sacks of ore that averaged 119 ounces of gold to 
the ton, and ten sacks that averaged sixteen ounces. 
One car-load, weighing twenty-seven tons, netted $131 
per ton, and another weighing twenty-five tons netted 
$60. The owners do not work the mine steadily. but 
draw upon it as they would upon a fat bank account, 
as the ore is equivalent to so much money to them and 
they do not worry over the probable stability of the 
deposit. 


Montana, 


It is said that 200 men are employed in the coal mines 
at Chesnut in the Bozeman Range. 


The State Soldiers’ Home, located on the banks of 
Flathead River, a mile west of Columbia, is practically 
completed and ready to turn over to the commission. 


Noble of Bottineau will establish a second 


The Montana National Bank of Helena has been 
| designated by Secretary Carlisle as the Government 
| depository in Montana. 
Four new counties will ask to be created at the forth- 
| coming session of the Montana Legislature. They are 
| Broadwater, Rosebud, Bear Paw,and a division of 
Deer Lodge County. 
| The Montana Railroad is now completed. The road, 
which is a Helenaenterprise., is about sixty miles long 
and runs from Leadboro, two miles from Castle, to the 
Northern Pacific road near Townsend. - Deer Lodge Neu 
Northwest. 


It is asserted that the antimony mines near Thomp- 
son Falls contain the largest deposits of antimony in 
this country. This property has been leased to John 
Smiley. of Indiana, who will operate it onan extensive 
scale. 


Clancey is the railway center of Jefferson County. 
There are twenty trains each day on the Montana 
Central and two on the Northern Pavific. All the 
train-crews of the Montana Central live here, and 
their combined wages amount to about $12,000 per 
month —Clancy Miner. 


Three car-loads of Anaconda copper were shipped 
recently tothe rolling-mills at Houghton, Mich., to be 
drawn into wire. The Quigley Record says that this is 
the first time that Montana copper has come directly 
into competition with the lake copper, and that the 
Michigan mining men are not viewing the fact with 
any degree of pleasure. 


From theschool edition of the enterprising Inter- Lake 
of Kalispell, itis learned that Flathead County has 
twenty-five school districts that are supplied with 
good, substantial schoolhouses. Kalispell’s new two- 
story brick school building is pronounced a model. 
Columbia Falls.in the same county, also has a fine 
two-story schoolhouse. Teachers’ institutes are held 
in the county annually. 


It is expected that the property of the Butte & 
Boston Co.. will be sold Feb. 1 by decree of Judge 
Knowles. Reorganization will follow at once, and the 
great property be worked vigorously by a large force 
ofemployees. The whole indebtedness of the old com 
pany is $2.690.000, asmall fraction of the real value of 
its assets. The reorganization company will start 
with about $1.400,000 cash in its treasury, $1.500,000 of 6 
per cent bonds, 200,000 shares outstanding, the latest 
smelterat Butte, andarising copper market. Cash 
for development is said to be all this property ever 
lacked. 





| 
| 
| 


The Black mine at Silver City, Owyhee County, de- 
clared a monthly dividend for November amounting 
to $84,000. 


The Moscow Mirror says that the tunnel in the Black 
Jack and Trade Dollar mines on Florida Mountain in 
South Idaho were connected recently, and that the 
tunnel now reaches clear through the mountain, a 
| distance of more than a mile. 


A controlling interest in the celebrated Helena and 
Frisco minein the Caur d’Alenes, on Canyon Creek 
and midway between Wallace and Burke, owned by 
Helena, Mont., men, has been sold to the London Ex- 
ploration Company for $500,000. The Helena-Frisco is 
a silver-lead proposition and has already paid nearly 
$500,000 in dividends. The head office will continue to 
be in Helena, and it is expected that the mines will be 
worked on a more extensive scale than ever before. 


Mining operations are active at the head of Gold 
Creek, seventeen miles northwest of Pierce City. The 
Crescent mine, owned and operated by the Dunn 
Brothers, is maintaining its reputation as a money- 
maker, and the Frisco people, operating near Pierce 
City, have done considerable work in development 
during the fall and early winter. They have a five- 
stamp mill now on its way to their property. A good 
authority says that the outlook of the district is 
flattering. 





Oregon. 
Astoria is now glorying in a new theater of 750 seat- 
ing capacity. It is modern, and well furnished with 
| all up-to-date accessories. 








A large quantity of hydraulic machinery is being 
put in at different points in Jackson and Josephine 
counties, and the mining season promises to be a 
brisker one than ever. 

Pendleton is expecting good results from its new 
pork-packing company, which claims ability to handle 
all the hogs that can be brought to that market. It 
will be a permanent industry if farmers in the tribu- 





tary country can furnish swine to keep the plant going, 
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The Walker Brothers have completed their flour- 
mill building at Carson, in Pine Valley, and the plant 
will soon be in operation. The mill will be a great 
help to that part of Union County. 


The first bolt of worsted goods ever made west of 
the Mississippi River and placed on the market for 
sale, was turned out at the Salem woolen-mills re- 
cently, says the Portland Oregonian. The clothis made 
wholly of Oregon wool. 


Washington. 


A Colorado firm proposes to erect sampling works at 
Spokane, Wash. 


A new town, to be known as Silver, has been started 
in the Methow District. 


Mining companies continue 
State at the rate of ten a day. 


incorporating in the 


Some mining locations have recently been made in 
the business part of the city of Spokane. 


J.C. Wallace’s sorghum-mill near Lakeside, Okan- 
ogan County, turned out 500 gallons of good grade 
syrup this season. 


The Seattle Cedar Pencil Company uses native wood 
and is the first pencil factory located west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The Auburn Creamery Company's output is 1,000 
pounds of butter and 2,000 pounds of cheese weekly 
The company is operating factories at Auburn and 
Kent. 


A car-load of desirable immigrants arrived at North 
Yakima from the East recently, and will engage in 
agriculture and stock-raising. Three members of the 
party represent a capital of $40,000. 

So far a total of $180,000 has been raised in eighteen 
months toward theendowment of Whitman College at 
Walla Walla. An effort will be made to secure the 
additional] $20,000 necessary by January 1. 


Tacoma’s new shoe factory has a manufacturing 
capacity of 500 pairs per day—big enough to furnish 
work for 100 operatives. As there are but two other 
shoe factories in the Pacific Northwest,—one in Se- 
attle. the other at Salem, Ore.—Tacoma’s enterprise 
ought to prosper. 


The new mill of the Northwestern Lumber Company 
at Hoquiam, Wash.,isabout ready for operation. The 
main building will be 52x300 feet, with an L 40x60, th: 
capacity being 100,000 feet per day. The dry kiln hasa 
capacity of four cars per day, and the machine-shopis 
said to be a model of perfection. 


The Hydro Smelting and Refining Company, patent- 
ees of a new smelting process, is arranging for the con- 
struction of a smelter at Old Tacoma for reducing 
ores by the specific plan. J. McGow, an expert of Chi- 
cago, formerly with the Carnegie Company, will have 
charge of the plant. S. M. Trapp is the inventor o/ 
the process,—Tucoma West Coast Trade. 


The Tacoma smelter is receiving large consignment-~ 
of ore, with prospects that it will have more thi- 
winter than it can handle. The output during the 
summer has been about$100,000 amonth. In November 
it was about $86,000. The smelter was started in Sep 
tember, 1890, and its fires have never been allowed t 
go down since, except for a few days during the rail 
road strike in 1894. 


The Inland Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
the Sunset Telephone Company, have reached ar 
agreement and will jointly construct 536 miles of new 
line next year, extending from Eastern Washington t< 
the cities of the Sound. There will be a continuou: 
line from Spokane via Walla Walla, North Yakima 
Ellensburg and Tacoma to Seattle, The estimate: 
cost of this work is $72,000. 


Canadian Northwest. 








A new smelter is to be built at Vancouver, B. CO. 








Mica beds have been located on the Slocan River 
British Columbia. 


The present population of Manitoba is 193,425, an in 
crease of 40,919 in five years. 


The Bank of British Columbia has opened a brancl: 
at Sandon, B.C. There are two railways running to 
the town, and it is thronged with people. 


The Cariboo Mining Company, of Camp McKinney 
B.C.. has declared its thirteenth dividend from its 
Spokane office, payable December 7, of two cents per 
share, making $16,000. This makes $112,000 in dividends 
paid to stockholders since the beginning of 1895. 





Owing to the large increase of business in the 
Kootenay Country. B. C., tbe Canadian Pacific Railway 
has made a new division with headquarters at Nelson. 


A Canadian Pacific Railway official hasit figured out 
that Lake Winnipeg's output of fish for the coming 
season will exceed 6,000 tons,—the Lake of the Woods’ 
contribution last season. 


Seventy-five per cent of the Government land trans- 
actions this year in Ontario is the record claimed for 
the Rat Portage office. Aneven greater proportion is 
probable for the coming year. 

The Rossland Miner says that the Columbia & Red 
Mountain extension of the Spokane & Northern Rail- 
way is completed to Rossland and through trains from 
Spokane began running Dec. 12. 


The Ogilvie Milling Co. of Winnipeg are preparing 
plans fora new 750,000-bushel elevator in Winnipeg 
and a 500,000-bushel elevator in Montreal. The total 
storage capacity of the company will then be 4,500,000 
bushels. 


In the Alberni District, on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, there are %3 mining locations, two 
gold-mills, and several large hydraulic plants. The 
Alberni Consolidated Company has put inaten-stamp 
mill that has given returns of $54 free gold, with sul- 
phurets carrying $20. 

The Iron Mask shaft at Rossland is now down seventy 
feet, and the bottom shows a fine streak of high-grade 
copper ore. fully five feet wide. The long tunnel, 
which, when completed, will constitute the main 
workings of the Iron Mask and War Eagle properties, 
is going in rapidly. It is expected that this tunnel 
will be under the ore chute now being stoped out in 
No. 2 level by next March. 


Doctor Barnado, the noted English philanthropist, 
has established in Winnipeg a branch of bis institu- 
tion for the relief of the poor children of the larger 
cities of England. The Winnipeg branch, like all 
other branches, will serve asa distributing point for 
the graduates of the English Homes. The children 
sent out are true graduates, since it is necessary for 
them to give satisfaction ina course of training be- 
fore being sent abroad. The boys are, asa rule, be- 
tween the ages of ten and twelve years, and itis the 
duty of the branch homes to find employment for them 
in proper places. 


A recent issue of the Winnipeg (Man ) Free Press con- 
tains the statement “that mining developments in the 
Lake of the Woods District, in Ontario, will increase 
the value of real estate, not only in Winnipeg. but in 
that whole country. Winnipeg is the distributing 
center not only for the Lake of the Woods mining 
region, but also for the Kootenay District; and should 
the Crow’s Nest Pass railway be built next year, with 
the g. od prices being paid for wheat, it is only reason- 
uble to look for an increase of agricultural settlers.” 
The same article says that “the prospect of securing 
navigation from Lake Winnipeg to the city by the con- 
struction of locks at St. Andrew's Rapids, is an im- 
portant factor in giving a better tone to the realty 
market, and the materialization of the project will 
give a big impetus to business generally.” 


We know that Cod-liver 
Oil is a fat-forming food 
because takers of it gain rap- 
idly in weight under its use 
and the whole body receives 
vital force. When prepared 
as in Scott’s Emulsion, it is 
quickly and easily changed 
into the tissues of the body. 
As your doctor would say, 
“it is easily assimilated.” 
Perhaps you are suffering 
from fat starvation. You 
take fat enough with your 
food, but it either isn’t the 
right kind, or it isn’t digested. 
You need fat prepared for 
you, as in Scott’s Emulsion. 








HOW A WIFE MAKES MONEY. 
Dear Editor :—I feel so happy I must tell you what 
I did, Hard times threw my husband out of work; 
interest on mortgage was due. I read Mrs. Lewis’ suc 


cess, sent fora $5 Vapor Bath Cabinet. Its a wonder. 
greatest blessing humanity ever invented. First day I 
sold 6; in one month [ made $119 profit and paid our 


debts. Everybody, sick or well wantsone. It furnishes 
Turkish or Medicated Vapor Baths at home, beautifies 
the skin, absolutely cures Colds, Rheumatism, La 
Grippe, Neuralgia, Malaria, Weakness and all Blood, 
Skin and Kidney troubles, Any wifecan do as I by 
writing H.World Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. Mrs. B— 


CHAS. W. DREW, Ph.B,M.D., 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Chemistof Minnesota. Chemist tocity of Minneapolis. 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
accurately made Expert investigations made. reports 
rendered or evidence given. Office and Laboratory: 
504-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


«oS. 3. ROSS. 
+ Architect. < 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





Security Block, 


¢ L SMITH Nurseryman and Landscape Gardener 
ate § Nursery & Fruit Farm at Leng Lake, Minn. 

Small fruit plants that have been tried and proven 
good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 
that will grow. Forest tree seedlings. tree seeds and 


cuttings for tree planters. Thirty years’ experience in 
the Northwest. Write for prices. 
Cc L. SMITH, 





434 Guaranty Loan, MINNFAPOLIS. 
Ag | Editor. Farmers’ Tribune. 
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A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 


Set for 88.00; Gold 
Crowns for 85.00 
Gold Fillings for 
$1.50 Gold Alloy 
lillings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti 
Pain” for painless 


extractions. 
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N. —e-« = D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 











REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


Harry Syensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“XATinona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN, 











Newly 
Furnished. 
Remodeled. 


OTEL SHERMAN. 
H. B. CRAM, Proprietor. 
$1.50 and $2 per day. Elevator service and steam heat. 


We will give you courteous and liberal service.- 
Fourth and Sibley Sts., St. Pau, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ALBERT FiscueEr. President. 
Rupo.urpa Fiscuer, Vice-President 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Mackintoshes, 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 
Para Rubber Shoe Oo., 
of BOSTON. 


372 & 374 Robert St. 
190 & 192 East Third 8t., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OHIO COAL C0., 


a en 


and 


Sort 
COAL 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


( DULUTH, 
Docks: WEST SUPERIOR, 
i ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Kodaks, 
Cameras, 
Photo 





Supplies. 





camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Everybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; prise, $5.00. | 

We make.a specialty of DeveLoPprnG and PRINTING 
Busassves. end two-cent stamp for catalogue and | 
price lis 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- | 

fied. Also all kinds | 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn ° 


glasses. Prescriptions carefully fi 
of repair work. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Lest -CLlLASS 


Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
— dll Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
‘ e mills, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Sixthand St. Peter Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 





OSEPH 


L. RISENMENGER MEAT C0., DINGLE, 
St. Paul, Minn., R panne 
PACKERS OF Sail and 
Beef and Pork. | Steam Yachts 
Write for Prices on and Hunting 
Hams, Bacon, Boats. 
Lard, Mess Pork, Estimates furnished 
Corn Beef, etc. soar work. 


Shippers of Fresh Meats and Poultry to 
ail points. 


Special rates on all railroads. 


121 Isabel Street, 
Cor. Clinton Ave., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


National Game & Novelty Co., 


52 East Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Carry a special line of Indoor Games 


of every description. 


IRON TOYS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 
PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 


and Novelties of all kinds. 
Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 


G2 Send for catalogue. 


| 390 Wabasha Street, - - 





T. L. BLOOD & C0, 


Manufacturers of 


> High 
patoes 
Bi ler: t pict i f i 
trips? “Meet huntasand Sehnert | Grade , 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Painters’ Materials. 


ST. PAUL, ~ MINN. 





Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, = 


Conover Music Co.,  TRBANKS, MORSE & ¢0, 





Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
| Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
| Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


It owns 


The anthracite is all 


With latest improvements for screening 





All these coals are freshly mined, 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


Prior to placing orders for coal, dealers and large 


consumers will find it to their interest to correspond 
Address the main office at West Superior, Wis. 





and loading, buyers may depend upon getting clean 


coal. 


with the above named company, one of the strongest 


now doing business at the head of the lakes. 
one of the largest docks at West Superior, and handles 


its own production of Youghiogheny coal and the best 
grades of Hocking and anthracite—prepared especially 


no old coal being carried over. 


for this market. 
under cover. 











QUONG GIN LUNG & CO., 


GENERAL IMPORTERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hancy ® Goods. 


Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs, Crepe Silk Shawls, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gowns and Smoking Jackets, 
Bed Sets and Table Covers, Colored Silk in pieces, 
Decorative Panels, all kinds of Porcelain, 
Exquisite Ivory Carvings, 
Genuine Satsumu and Bronze Wares, 
Fine Cloissonne Vases, Ebony Goods, 
Chairs, Sideboards, Oolong Tea, etc. 


GOODS SENT ©C.0. D. 
All Orders Promptly Attended to, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. — 


Sight is Priceless 


and its proper preservation isa 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 





B OF THE EYES has led to the growth and 
Mtg discovery of defects ontipele unknown 
to science twenty years ago, the correction of which 
necessitates the use of lenses especially ground for 
the occasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
centered, but _b. rsons govtey incompetent. Our 
optician, Mr.G_b. Bruce Tupor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten years’ experience. If you think 
you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you, see him. No charge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 
lid gold frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames. 8c. up 
su Be-The majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts., - | ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, |“"s™" tv terme Ree 
LINDEKE, & ST. PAUL 
Importers and | 
SCHURMEIER, White Lead & Oil C. 


Wholesale Druggists, | MANUFACTURERS. 
Wholesale ‘Lion Brand House Paint, 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. “exe Pamwrs, 


STAINS, FILLERS 
ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, ’ , 
| AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 














Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 











400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrpLEY St., Cor. 6TH. | ST. PAUL, 3 i MIBDESOTA WRITE FOR Cimseain E, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
| 
ed — | R. E. COBB, 
emandas a DEALER IN 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only ‘‘Up 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O’Neil, mien 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32, 


‘Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


| Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
| 31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Go., 
146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally 
244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. E. PAEGEL. 


WHOLESALE ard RETAIL 


jpgbbeads Sih 


OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser. 


CONOVER MUBIC CO. WAREROOMS, CORNER SIXTH AND ST, PETER STREETS, ST, PAUL, MINN, 








Manufactu g Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
R Dressing Co., 
JEWELER and RENGRAVE | MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 
| Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
46 Third Strest South, Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. | | Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





GRIGGS, COOPER P (0,, FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., North-Western Fuel Co, 


Manufacturers of 
Sole Northwestern Agents 


Importers Boots and Shoes, D. L. & W.B. B. CO’'S 
& and g Third and Wacouta Streets, ST.PAUL, MINN. | S@ORANTON COAL. 








paale New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell’s Ran” Hocking Coal. 
(JrO C ers @ Covered Shipping Wharves: 
Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, Green Bay, 
943-252 Enact Third Strest, | Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. egqueneg 


| A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers | General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, - ° MINNESOTA. constantly in stock. Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. 
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CONSTIPATED DUTIES. 


Some time ago, it is stated, in one of the societies in 
this city that is designed for women and principally 
operated by them, there was acommittee appointed 
for some purpose that was afterwards forgotten by 
many of the members. At one of the sessions a sister 
desired some information in regard to the committee 
Another sister was called upon to enlighten her, and, 
after explaining the work expected of the committee, 
remarks with the statement that she be 
this constipated all the duties of the com- 


Mont.) Messenger 


THE POPS WOULDN'T STAND IT 


closed her 
lieved that” 


mittee."’— Townsend 


Now that the smoke of the 
rolled away, narratives of individual experiences are 
in order and will be listened to with more or less in- 
terest. The Billings (Moot relates the fol- 
lowing of a gentleman who lives less than a thousand 
miles from that town, a rock-ribbed Bryanite who was 
a candidate for an important office on the Democratic 
ticket in one of the strong Republican counties of 
Montana. he came to Billings and told 
how it happened that he wil! 
for an indefinite period 
he said, “it 


late political contest has 


Clazette 


The other day 
remain a private citizen 


“You see,” My election 
depended upon the Populistic vote of my county, and, 
realizing this, I fixed them plenty; shelled out to 
them without stint and spent more than the 
office would yield me if I was to hold it ten years.” 

“Then how did it happen that you were defeated?’ 
queried a friend 

“That's just what I was coming to,” 
appointed patriot. “It was my own d 
On the day of election Il appeared on the streets wear- 
The Pops con- 


was this way 


money 


replied the dis- 
d foolishness 


ing a ‘biled’ shirt and stand-up collar 





LISTEN TO HIS TAIL OF WOE 


cluded that I wasa bloated plutocratic bondholder— 
noteven fit for the Montana Legislature—and they 
voted against me toaman. And that’s why I've got 
it in for the Pops; they don’t know a good man when 
they see him.” ag 


SHE HAD HIM PAT. 

Stories of book agents, like those of mothers-in-law, 
take on a weakly look as the century draws to a close, 
but now and then one turns up which seems to havea 
new sparkle and which merits time enough to read it. 
The Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., tells of an 
agent who had been taking orders for books in the 
country districts. He saw a nice-looking house about 
supper time, one evening, and, thinking it would bea 
good place to spend the night, concluded that the 
safest way would be to put his team up first, and ask 
ifhe might stay afterwards. Acting upon this idea 
he drove up to the big red barn. The only 
sight was acolored man, who was requested to help 
unhitch, and who was bossed around generally by the 
agent. After giving careful instructions as to the 
horse-feed, the visitor went toward the house without 
even saying “thanks” to the The door 
was opened by a fair-faced white woman, quite young 
and, withal, rather good-looking. The book agent 
acted and talked his very nicest fora few minutes, 
and then asked if he might stay over night. 

“You will have to ask my husband, who is out at the 
barn,” she replied. 

“Why, I didn't see him,” returned theagent. “I put 
my horses up, and the only man around was a nigger.” 

“That's my husband,” she answered, without even 
looking up from the cloth she was spreading. 

“Wh—wh- what?” exclaimed the bookman in sur- 
prise. “It hardly seems possible! How in the world 
did it happen that such a good-looking woman as you 
ever married a nigger?” 


person in 


colored man. 


“Oh,” she replied, without seeming to be at all dis- 
pleased with his remarks, “he is good and kind, and 
minds his own business; and then, when I come to think 
of the way my sister married, I think I did extra well.” 

“Indeed; and who did your sister marry?” 

“Oh, one of those worthless and disagreeable book 
agents,” she answered. 

He hitched up his team and stayed that night with 
an old bachelor in a sod house. 

WE 
HE KEPT THE TOWN LAUGHING. 

Captain Delgardno, of Port Townsend, Wash., a veri- 
table character in his way, who invariably used long 
words and was seldom known to get one in the right 
place, was nevertheless quite public-spirited. At one 
he was much exercised because he heard thata 
large colony of Scandinavians were coming to settle 
on Puget Sound. He rushed into Mr. Weir's office in 
Port Townsend and told him. with evident glee, that 
this country would be developed now, sure, because 
there was a tremendous big colony of Antediluvians 
coming. 

When Delgardno livedin Port Angeles his progres- 
sive spirit led to his being elected a member of the 
town council. In this capacity he became much in- 
terested in the question of street improvements. The 
usual discussion as to the relative merits and desir- 
ability of various kinds of paving material took place. 
“Del,”’ as he was familiarly called, reflected that wood 
was the most plentiful material in sight, yet he wasn't 
quite sure as to just how it could be put together for 
paving purposes; but, having sublime faith in the 
ability of the council to figure it out, he cried outina 
storm of earnest argument at one of their meetings: 

“Gentlemen, I consider it our bounden duty to de- 
grade and pave these streets! By putting our heads 
together we can at least construct a wooden pavement. 
By so doing our posteriors will forever biess us.”— 
S. L. Crawford in Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

WE 


“THE PAINFUL CIRCUMSTANCES.” 


time 


A few days agoarather shabby-looking man came 
out of a Carrall Street pawnshop, the Vancouver (B. 
C.) World says, wearing such a look of despair that the 
heart of a benevolent and well-to-do citizen, who was 
passing at the time, experienced a sharp twinge of 
pain. Convinced that the distortion of the shabby 
man’s countenance was due to some horrible grief, 
and feeling that perhaps here was an opportunity for 
the exercise of a little unostentatious charity, he 
made up his mind to follow him and learn his sad 
story. The shabby man had not gone more than a 
hundred feet trom the door when he paused and drew 
his hands several times across his brow, glancing back 
at the same time with a sadly wistful expression. 
The benevolent citizen laid his hand gently on the 
shabby man’s shoulder, and said: 

“You are troubled in mind, my friend.” 

“I don’t know what business it is of yours,” 
the other, but I will admit that I am.” 

“And you have left something immeasurably pre- 
cious in that pawnshop,” continued the benevolent 
man. 

“How the devil do you know that?” returned the 
shabby man, with some fierceness. “*Do you think you 
are going to do me out of it?” 

“Heaven forbid!” replied the other. 
to be of assistance to you. 
cumstances.” 

“What are you 
shabby man. 

“Anything in reason,” replied the would-be bene- 
factor, “to save you from the degradation to which 
you have been reduced.” 

” said the other, “what in thunder are you 
talking about? There isa coin in that store that 1 
want for my collection. Iam bound to have it, but 1 
won't pay the rascal who owns it a cent more than its 
value. He wantsten dollars more than it is worth, 
and he thinks he can squeeze me because I want it 
badly. That's what's troubling me. If you think I’ve 
been in there pawning my last shirt to buy a loaf of 
stale bread for my starving family, you are away off. 
Good morning, sir, and don’t be so condemnably offi- 
cious another time.”’ And with these words the shab- 
by man retraced his steps to the pawnshop, leaving 
the benevolent citizen covered with confusion. 

~~ 
One Honest Man. 


Dear Editor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially, I will mail ina sealed letter, 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 


replied 


“All I wantis 


giving me, anyway?” asked the 


“See here, 





Tell me the painful cir- 


to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering | 
from Nervous Weakness, loss of vitality, lack of con- | 


fidence, etc. 


I have no scheme to extort money from anyone. I | 


was robbed by the quacks until I nearly lost faith in 
mankind, but, thank Heaven, Iam now well, vigorous 
and strong, and anxious to make this certain means 
of cure known to all. 

Having nothing to sell or send C.O. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delray, Mich. 


FREE CURE FOR MEN 


A Michigan Man Offers to Send His Discovery Free. 
Claims to be a Benefactor to Weakened Mankind. 


There is always more or less suspicion attached to 
anything that is offered free, but sometimes a man so 
overflows with generosity that he cannot rest until 
his discovery is known to the world, in order that his 
fellow men may profit by what he has discovered. It 
is upon this principle thata resident of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., desires to send free to mankind a prescription 
which will cure them of any form of nervous debility; 
relieves them of all the doubt and uncertainty which 
such men are peculiarly liable to and restores the 
organs to natural size and vigor. As it costs nothing 
to try the experiment it would seem that any man, 
suffering with the nervous troubles that usually at- 
tack men who never stopped to realize what might be 
the final result, ought to be deeply interested in a 
remedy which will restore them to health, strength 
and vigor, without which they continue to live an 
existence of untold misery. As the remedy in ques- 
tion was the result of many years’ research as to what 
combination would be peculiarly effectivein restoring 
to men the strength they need, it would seem that all 
men suffering from any formof nervous weakness 
ought to write for such a remedy atonce. A request to 
H. C. Olds. Box 1802, Kalamazoo, Mich., stating that you 
are not sending for the prescription out of idle curiosity, but 
that you wish to make uae of the medicine by giving it a trial, 
will be answered promptly and without evidence as to 
where information came from. 

The prescription is sent free, and although some may 
wonder how Mr. Olds can afford to give away his dis- 
covery, thereis no doubtabout the offer being genuine. 
Cut this out and send to Mr. Olds, s0 that he may know how 
you came to write him. 
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no ANY QUESTION 


S > LOW y RATEZ4 
FAST TIME 


190, EL 

5) ry thine Pullman Tourist Sloopay 
Minneapolis and St. Paul every Tuesday 
LOs ANGELES 


via the Maple Leaf and Santa Fe Routes, 

receiving passengers at all points between Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, arriving in Los Angeles at noon the 
following Saturday. These cars are new and complete 
in every respect, supplied with curtains, pillows, bed- 
ding and all modern conveniences, and are in charge 
of a competent colored porter. 

For full particulars as to rates and any other infor- 
mation desired, apply to agent of the 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RY. 


t any of the following offices : 
NICOLLET. AVE. AND FIFTH ST., oR TENTH AND 
WASHINGTON AVES. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
FIFTH AND ROBERT STS., on UNION DEPOT, 
8T. PAUL. 
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IVIALIN DDO BA. 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


t= Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CEO OF" 1894 AND 18695. 


WHEAT, 
OATS, 
BARLEY, 
FLAX, 


AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
1,010,186 1,140,276 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 
413,686 482,658 11,907,854 ‘* 29,555,733 ‘ 
119,528 154,839 2,981,716 “ 5,645,036 ** 
30,500 82,668 366,000 ‘ 1,281,354 ‘“ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of sninmenamnies and Immi nei Winnipeg, Man. 








ST. LOUIS, DES MOINES, 


For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B, CUTTS, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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_ RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S ITALIA 
| cmamnatne Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS aaa 


“Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


| For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. Bto. 


158 West Third St , ST. PAUL, MINN. 


sn, LYTLE 
& 
RAEBURN, 


Dealers in 





x SEX 


Macaroni, 4 a Vermicelli, 


Spaghetti, Yigg Noodle, 








FRESH MILCH COWS. 


We are prepared to purchase or sell cows by the car- 
’» iit load or singly. Correspondence solicited. 





Cow ExcCHANGE, Souts St. PAut, Minn, 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Cows sold by us tested for tuberculosis if required. 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LiL 











Orders promptly attended to. Telephone connections. 


KENNEDY COOPERAGE CO., 


trom of and Dealers in COOPERAGE and COOPERS’ STOCK. 
| Specialties: Flour, Produce and Pork Barrels, Water Tanks. 


| WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WHITE ASH HAND-MADE BUTTER TUBS. 
Write for prices. Office and Factory, 343 Pierce St. N. E..{,MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


a 








GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


fies | A bebo GS ELOUSE ALB SRAFEE! CO.. 
WILMERDING, PA., U.8.A, 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should a train separate, or a hose or iy fail, it ap lies Laseennttontiy. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS On the 
apparatus sold them. FULL INFORM ATION FURNISH ON APP ca 

lhe Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the akaaenie Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
prac tically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very sow pene e. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per- 
ect safety, will par the cost ofitsa jieation ; A bape a very short time. 

_The WE ‘STINGHOUSE AU TOMATO B is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 

3 per cent of the entire freight car ec eee Sat this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling 
the speed of trains by their use on rai oo over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved. quick-action brakes since December, 188°. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 














CLAMP 3”x 1%” 





‘CaLNGLVd 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing ER | GALENA OLL WORKS, LIMITED, 
Dlhas OfLls Staal CoO.. Lwirnited, | Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 


Manufacturers of Lubricating Oils of America. 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, | wry ae And ROCHONS. od ee somite 


Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 


ND, OHIO: able to the hottest climates. 


5 oa ; In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 


y ~~ he mas when these are caused by mechanical 
qeZ MZ SOLE TURERS ‘ 
Wenn iaoct . aan AC FREDGWEIRS | 


f of Galena Oils as standard ratiway lubri- 
/ WEIR FROGO** 








wee ta es evlheaae of that eaparincty walle tee fuss 
is an e ce 0 r su ty; w 
tha ate yy ~- 


\ p NTA »aC . t the same roads use t to-day that used them 
MPR VEL RIGiIDé SPRING ! FROGS CROSSING . ; L ‘ | =e Ss pease Go, S oe eae S See 
fi | we. uniformi: m year yearand year a ou 


Rite Gale THROW SPLIT SWITCHES. 
s FIXEDA AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL 


yalena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
pata from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
pon_one continuous line from the City of 


CINCINNAT 
SIL CHAIRS. 








= FREL NEI Mexico emico to New York, thus aemonstrating t adapt- 
7 TA = DIE FORMED RAIL L BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ETC 2 | ee | ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasenueh as 
4 4 yee they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
Sao nanan | affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

| We = our ene ae 3 
AAKON Frenca, President. Gro. W. Morris, Gen'l Mange r. D. C. Nosus, Sec. & Treas | ized mechanical experts department, composed 0: » 
, > Supe | ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
Juuius E. Frencu, Vice-President. . P. Fxgnca, Gen’! Superintendent. rm r~A hod tour F a4 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection V: 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, Sussnessranrans 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. | 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. ST. LOUIS, 505 Union Trust. CHICAGO, 1414 Fisher Building. | CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





Ltt PODS ED UA". oO IN TT gs CoO. 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1127 The Rookery, | THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 








CHICAGO 
Inspection of Steet Rarzs, Spuice Bars, RAILROAD CARs, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. , Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
a wore $F mnt Solpe  Lem Steel, Olls, Water, ete., etc. Manufacturers of 
hysical Lab ratery—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of Coup] D B i i 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Sagines and Losounstives. al na at ee RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
ins — | BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc 
OFFICE: 230 Randolph St 
The WwNevw Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO, 








IMPORTANT TO 


Nathan Injector pain Managers & Master Mechanics 
FOR LOCOMOTIVES. nape 
SIBLEY’S 


Nathan’ Sight Feed Lubricators >>> CTION VALVE OIL. 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 
Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 


. . M4 entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Steam Fire Extinguishers Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
oy fatty acids. 
FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. | In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
Boiler Washers Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. | mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
, | 


application. 
| Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 


NATHAN MANURACTURING C0.,- °""“szqsra't. ox wonxs. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK | v.¢. S/BLEY, Pres't, -  - FRANKLIN, PA. 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Buiiding. * 


ovVER‘;LOWw 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
« 2, Light Brown. 









IRONCLAD 
PAINT 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MURPHY VARNISH C0., 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 





BOSTON, 





It will give you valuable information | 


on the subject of Varnish. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific BR. B. 








Tine Fair 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Bakerand Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


| DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CoO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, IIL. 


115 Cast Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


GUGLER ELECTRIC CO. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Electrical 
Machinery. 


To introduce our ROTH Machines we are selling an 
8-Light Dynamo for $26.50 and a Half H.P. Motor for $35 


AGENTS WANTED. 


470-475 SYNDICATE ARCADE, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINE. 











THE HARYBY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Goft Steel with Cold Pressed 








CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 











‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 





The December number of Taz NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
is full of splendid, characteristic effort and effect.— 
New Whatcom ( Wash ) Blade. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is an up-to-date, newsy 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Northwest- 
ern States.—Carrington (N. D.) Independent. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is ably conducted and is 
published in the interest of the people of Minnesota 
and the Northwestern States. —Rat Portage (Ont.) News. 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, now just entered upon 
its 15th volume, is one of the best advocates of North- 
western interests that we know of.— Crookston ( Minn.) 
Journal. 

Spokane’s third annual fruit fair is written up 
smoother than peaches and cream in the December 
number of THE NORTHWEsT MAGAZINE, and the illus- 


trations look good enough to eat.—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 
THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for December is of 


special interest to Washingtonians. We are notaware 
of a publication that isso important to the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest as this magazine. 
Cheney ( Wash.) Free Press. 


The November number of THe NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE is of particular interest to the agriculturalist 
because of a comprehensive and finely illustrated 
article on “Dairying in Minnesota,” in which well- 
known dairies and creameries are described.—Rush City 
( Minn.) Post. 

The more we read THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE the 
better we like it. It is ably edited and contains, aside 
from the leading articles, agreat variety of entertain- 
ing and instructive notes and comments on every 
phase of natural scenery and human activity in the 
great Northwest.—Neligh (Neb.) Tribune. 

The November number of THe NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE is brimfull of choice literature concerning the 
Northwest. A valuable feature isa very interesting 
article on “Dairying in Minnesota.” which should be 
read and studied by every farmer and dairyman in 
Washington. Details of vital importance are given so 
clearly and comprehensively that none can read with- 
out profiting.—New Whatcom ( Wash.) Blade. 

oo 


Made Fine Violins. 


Stradivarius, the great violin maker, who turned out 
about 700 instruments in his lifetime, never got more 
than $5 fora fiddle, whereas now they command as 
high as $10,000 each. It goes to show that people never 
appreciate aman until after he is dead. The Saint 
Paul & Duluth Railroad, however. has never lacked 
appreciation. At all times it has been the people’s 
popular route to and between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor’s Falls and 
other points, for many reasons. Its finely equipped 
trains run rapidly and smoothly at convenient hours 
through a fine country, and it makes close connections 
at all points with trains running in all directions. Its 
facilities and its policy are such as to appeal to the 
traveling public, which likes speed, comfort, conven- 
fence, and for that reason it keeps its popularity. 
Always take the Duluth Short Line. Maps, circulars, 
folders, etc., may be had of ticket agents generally, or 
can be obtained by writing direct to W. A. Russell, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








e- — 
A Good Election Story. 


One of the tersest and best of the election stories is 
related by Chairman Sweetland of the State com- 
mittee, says the Vancouver (Wash.) Independent. “It 
was getting rather late in the evening of election 
day,” he said, “and we were anxious to hear something 
definite from one of the most important precincts in 
Eastern Washington, which was not reported for 
several days. I telegraphed over my own signature to 
the leader of the precinct: 

“*T have had no news from you. Please let me hear 
at once and report fully. Send me 100 lines or so on 
the actual state of affairs.’ 

“In about an hour [ got his reply: 

“*We have gone to hades over here, and it doesn’t 


take any 100 lines to tell it, either!’” 


JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


8 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T. LOUIS, MO. 


OWNERS AND OPERATOR 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


* 
* 





Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 


| relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 





al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Norzs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Love's golden dream is ore,” sang the chorus girl, 
as she counted up her breach-of-promise damages. 

In some way, de man yo’ hate allus manages toe be- 
come acquainted wid de gurl yo’ like bes’.—Thomas Cat. 


She (pointing to a star)—“‘Ah! There is Orion.” 
Voice (from the darkness) -“‘Yezare mishtaken, mum; 


it’s O'Reilly.” 


Diner Isn't that a pretty small steak?” 
Attendant—“Yes, but you'll find that it will take 
you a good while to eat it.’ 


Tailor I've got some goods that speak for them- 
selves.” 
Customer Oh. I don’t want anything quite so loud 


as that.’ 


Alle Gheny (dramatically, by the sad sea waves) 
“Oh, Mr. Stone, wouldn't it be just awful to live out 
there in that lonely lighthouse?” 

Eddy Stone (demurely, same place)—“Oh, I don't 
know. Good enough for light housekeeping.” 





See here, boss! Ain't dem punts growed too short 
fer me?” 

“Young man, you vas not oppreciadive. Dot ish te 
latest English style 
und you vas lucky to got dem.” 


Dose bants are a berfect fit, 


She—“I understand you proposed to Emily while out 
for a stroll last night?” 

He—"Yes; | won in a walk.” 

Jack—"That man has fought his way through life.” 

Jim—*How so?” 

“He's been married four times.” 

Facetious Passenger—“Conductor, how often does 
your trolley-car kill a man?” 

Conductor (tartly)—“Only once.” 

An exchange announces, on the death of a lady, that 
“she lived fifty years with her husband, and died in 
confident hope of a better life.” 





“What style of picture do you desire?” asked the 
photographer of Mr. Merriam. “Cabinet size,” was the 
absent-minded reply.—Duluth News-Tribune. 

Little Ethel—"“Mamma, was you home when I was 
born?” Mother: “No, darling; I was in Chicago.” 
Little Ethel: “Was you s'prised when you heard?” 

“IL don't know,” cried the excited female voice in 
the darkness, ‘whether you are my husband or a burg- 
lar, but I'm going to be on the safe side and shoot.” 


Chemist—"“A pennyworth of camphor, did you say, 
my boy?” 
Funny Boy—‘Yes; that’s what I camphor!" 


Then the chemist wouldn't serve him, and no wonder. | 


“Woman, lovely woman!” exclaimed Blinkins. “She 
needs no eulogy!" 
“Bet she doesn't 


herself!” 


'* said Jenkins. “She speaks for 





Mrs. Talkalot—**What does make you talk so much 
in your sleep, Joseph?” 

Joseph—“Gosh all fish-hooks, Maria! It’s the only 
chance I ever get. 





The Cross-eyed Waiter (after the collision)—“Why 
don't yo’ look whar youse goin’?” 

Second Waiter—“*Why don’t yo’ go whar youse look- 
in’?’—Thomas Cat. 


Tenderfoot—“What's the trouble up yonder?” 

Cyclone Sam—“We've captured the originator of de 
word ‘nit,’ an’ de boys is debatin’ wedder ter burn ‘im 
at de stake or hang ‘im.” 





Customer—“I say, waiter; I don’t know what to eat 
today. Can you give me a pointer?” 

“Frankfurters for one!" shouted the waiter, as he 
started for the kitchen. 


Mr. Hamburg—"I see by the papers that a postage- 
stamp licker has been invented.” 

Mrs. Hamburg—‘Just like those wicked distillers 
Whatever they do, I hope they won't try to sell iton 
Sunday.” 





With some other excursionists she was on the front 
at Brighton on Sunday afternoon, and, evidently dis- 
cussing a trip aboard the “Skylark,” she exclaimed: 

“Well, you goif you like, Em'ly; I prefer to remain 
on vice versa!” 





Millionaire—‘Honesty, my son, is always the best 
policy.” 

Son—“Well, maybe it is, father; but you seem to 
have done pretty well.” 


“And is the air healthy here?” asked a visitorata 
mountain resort. 

“Excellent, sir, excellent! One can become a cen- 
tenarian here in a little while.” 


Lady—“Thank you, sir; but I don’t like to deprive 
you of your comfortable seat.” 

Hibernian—"Be th’ powers, leddy,it wascomfortable 
no longer when Oi saw you standin’.” 





“That was rough on Davis.” 

“What?” 

“He stepped on a piece of orange peel, fell, and was 
arrested for giving a street performance without a 
license.” 


“TI suppose,” said Jollyboy to his friend, “that when 
your wife caught you flirting with Miss Gofast she 
was speechless with amazement?” 

“Oh, no, she wasn’t!” said Talkerly. “You don't 
know my wife.” 

Admiring Patron—“I understand you are having 
trouble in meeting your creditors.” 

Artist—"Trouble in meeting them? Great Scott, 
man! I meet ‘em every time I turn a corner—meet ’em 
everywhere!" 

Askem—“Where is the rich heiress you're engaged 
to?” 

Tellum—“You see that lovely girl in pink at the 
other side of the room?” 

“Yes. I say. old man, what a superb—’ 

“Well, itisn’t she. It’s that grand old ruin in yel- 
low sitting next her.” 


’ 


“This here theosophy business won’t do,” said the 
practical politician. 

“No?” said the idle listener. 

“No! Nay! Nit! Imagine raking a fellow’s record 
of 5,000 years ago up against him. 





“I don't mind the city so much, now—I'm getting ac- 
customed to its ways.” 

“Are you? How?” 

“Well, Lused toturn two somersaults every time ! 
got off a street-car, and now I turn only one.” 





Little Polly Michael 
Rode upon her cycle, 
Exposing more, alas! than just her toes; 
Her mother came and caught her, 
And whipped her little daughter 
For wheeling in such shamefully short clothes. 

An Irishman who had been arrested for assault and 
battery and who was conducting his own case, finally 
secured a witness by whom he expected to prove an 
alibi. 

“See here, now, Tim. Till the coort where Oi was 
when Oj hit the mon in the nose in front of the city 
hall.” 

“You wor down in Mill Valley fishing with Dan 
O'Connell,” said the witness, “and it’s a moighty bad 


thing that ye didn't make the trip before the foight.” | 





FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and ‘T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 





If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 


THECDORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 


RAILROAD |, A N])S 


Por Sale at Low Prices 
and on Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railway Company offers for sale 
on easy terms and at low prices. 150.000 acres of choice 
fruit, gardening, farm and grazing lands, located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial 
attention to, the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZ00 VALLEY of Mississippi, 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Raiiroad Company. and which that company 
offers at low pricesand on long terms. Special induce- 
ments and facilities offered to go and examine these 
lands both in Southern Illinois and in the “Yazoo 
VALLEY,” Miss. For further description, mapand any 
information, address or call upon 
E. P. SK ENE, Land Commissioner, 
No. 1 Park Row, Cu1caao, Ill. 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for amere song. See to it that 
you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage and is 














There is none in the world that 
Ww can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( fatented), no other has 
it: New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Ornaxor, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Uston Square, N. ¥ 
Cuicaco, Inn. St. Louis, Mo. Daas, 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga, 
FOR SALE BY 


F, ELWESS, 687 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful er- 
rors, early decay, lost 


manhood, etc. [ will send a valuable treatise(sealed) 
containing full iculars for home cure, free of 
charge. Address -F.O.FOWLER, Moodus, Conn, 


Sone EY¢3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 























A. E. JOHNSON.—i3%—-OLAF. O. SEARLE. 


A. K. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Do you Intend to tro to Europe? 


we represent all 
Atlantic Steamship Companies, including 
AMERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
and all leading lines to British and Continental 
ports. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 
always right, and we forward our passengers 
by the most direct routes. ‘ 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
information apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
berths in any steamer secured by wire when 
desired. 


If so, first-class Trans- 


Do you Want to Buy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


Have you any Western Lancs to sell? 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 


in this line of business. We have the active 
co-operation of our Eastern offices and European 
agencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give us 
complete reports of intending land-seekers from 
all sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. 


For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN PaciFic LANDs, apply to our St. 
Paul office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR OFFICES: 


19% East Third Street, - - - 
501 West Michigan Street, - ~ 
1541 Pacific Avenue, - - - 

Cor. Second and Cherry Sts., 

140 East Kinzie Street, 

15 State Street, - - ° 
208 East Baltimore Street, - - 
28 State Street, - - - 
2? Broadway, - - - 

U. 8. Emigrant Landing Depot, 


Sr. Paun, Minn, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
TAcoMA, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
CnrIcaGo, ILL. 
Boston, Mass. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
New York, N.Y. 
- New Yorg,N.Y. 
Euxis IsLanpD, N.Y. 


Northern Pacific Railway Lands. 


aie 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre, 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 

Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


?FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS*+ 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms.and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anp WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the ivailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, ; Cc. W. MOTT, 





Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agene N. P. R’y, 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA. 





Liberal Advances Made 


Oorrespondence soli 


on Consignments. 
cited, 


ANDREW H. BURKE, Grain Commission, 


502, 504, 506, 508, Board of Trade, DULUTH, MINN. 
12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

















FOR SALE OF 


LAND 


PLAN. 


After the first payment of one-tenth, our only re- 
quirements are that the land be cultivated and each 
year one-half of the crop be delivered to us until, by 


this means, the land is all paid for. Interest, 6 per ct. 
The buyer takes no risk 
NORTHWESTERN LAND COMPANIES, 
814 Pioneer Press Bid’g, St. Paul, Minn. 


Successors to Land Department Graves & Vinton Co 








VICE! 

STOP YOUR NONSENSE ; 
Squander no more money 
on patent medicine put up 
by Quacks and Fakirs. 
You Have Catarrh! Cure It!! 


famous ie scription for 
Catarrh. ake 


day you first saw this” 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens,and eulo- 
gies from the Presidentof 
the U.S. and of France, the 


King of Norway & Sweden 

and other potentates, fur- 

ee ba bee 0. 

to = eetaten *rice. 8 oz. bottle 

De. Louis Pastsvun. THE STELLA DRUG CO., 
or ST. PAUL, MINN.,, 























CayS/uansn 
AOULA = __ 


BLES aa srt ance \ 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 





Ip .,) Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
SPECIALTIES?) 4 rtistic Floral Work. 





BEST 





GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 





GUST LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Patented, Power and Hand Power 


passencen HUBVATORS, 


PASSENGER 


AUTOMATIC GATES and DUMB WAITERS. 
108 Second Street North, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 


Civil Engineer, 
94 East Fourth St., - 





St. PAUL, MINN. 





CHARLES JOHNSON. HBNRY JOHNSON, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., 
(Late Johnson Bros. & Loomis), Manufacturers of 
BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. 
All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. 


639-641 Jackson St, - - St. Paul, Minn. 





BURTIS & HOWARD, 
Electrical Contractors, 


Agents for the electrical machinery of The Standard | 


Electric Co., Chicago, lll 


Isolated Plants, Central Stations, 


718 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE COMPOUNDERS. | 


Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S | 


no substi- | 


tute and you will bless the | 
ad.” | 


| 


Emperor of Germany, the | 


C M. Winter, Agent 


Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Aat....... St. Paul, Minn. 
Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt.......8t. Paul, Minn. 
. CHARLTON, Asst. Geni. Pass. Ag 

255 Morrison street, Cor ‘Toird, Portiand, Ore. 
’. MERSHON, Genl. As‘: Pase. Dept., 
) Rroadwayv. New York City. 
“2198 Clark St., Chicago, IL. 


A.L 


WH. Foaarry, Genl. Ast.. ol 
K STatTEeLeR, Genl. Agt., 


F. 
A Pass. Dept., 
638 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 

A. D Epaar, Genl. Agt, 

Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Toony, Genl. Agt............+--ceeees Butte, Mont. 
ye ™ OO ee rr Duiuth, Mion. 
H. SwinFrorpD, Geni. Agt............ «...+. Winnipeg. Man 
A. TrntinG Gent. aa .. 925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
1 A. Napgav, Genl Agt SR, *.~ Seattie, Wash. 
i D Gussea, Genl, Agt. angels . Spokane, Wash. 
F.C Jackson, Adst. Geni, Agt.. oces-ndee " Weat  Duberter. Wis. 
J.@. Boyp. Geni. BOG. o.oo ccece+.05b0s wae Wallace, idaho. 
C E 8tong, Ticket Agt 162 E. Third street, St Paul. 


G F. McNett, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik , Minneapolis 
06es:sdonesuaedibitens Ashland, Wis 


| O. F. Conran, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 


| F. C. SAUTER, Gen. Agc. Freieht Dept., 





Street Railways. 


319 Broadway, New York City. 
E H Forester, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept. 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHas. EWALD. ..319 Broadway, New York City. 
A. H. Post 319 Broadway, New York “itv. 
T. BR. BLANCHE.......... 215 E‘licott square, Buffalo, N Y. 
E M. NewsrGcrn....... State street, Boston, Maas. 
Caas. F. SeEGeR......47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. WicKerRY.. ..... 817 Carnegie Bldg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. B. SBxTOw........... .210 Com. Bidg. +» St. Louis, Mo. 
Bo Tis CE 00 a0 000% "32 5 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 
W. E. BEUCHER......... . York street, Toronto, Ont. 
Fe Cs BBs ccccccncceces'y ‘210 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Bee ©. WARMIBK, 0065 cccoccace 210 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. Meratuiges ........2108 Clark street, Chicago. 


Cuas. T. NOONAN.. 877 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jo Qe TAB Bbs « « 0'ng00 00 c0cccssscecbncehunes St. Paul, Minn. 
F. M. FAIRBANK....19 Nicolet Block, Minneapolis. Minn. 
H. K. OOLB.......... 162 Bast Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Be, Bs TEA rc nic 6 dad 46tbotasigesecccccns Portland, Ore 

DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 
FX eee 15 State street, 


Boston, 

J H. Rogers. Ja.....47 8. Third street, Paledelohin ms 
L L. BruLesGs.ea. ..47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOS. HENRY..... 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wa G MASON ......... 215 Ellicott equare. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuas. E Jonnson....817 Carnegie B dg . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a 80. BE. TurwEr......42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. Ind. 

.H. WHITAKER... .. 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, ‘Mich. 
p. "ie: Wis. Znal Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
O VANDERBILT..503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Lowa. 





J.J. Fexry.. = Casew Bide., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O. 
J. N. ROBINSON.. ....3TT Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C.G LeMMON......... 210 South Clark atreet, Chicago, Lil. 
Geo. D ROGBRS...........- Genera) Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
RE Sr ee Portiand, Ore. 
EB. L. RAYBURN.. Sidanconage’ :: Portland. Ore. 
Gro. W. McCaskey Butte, Mont. 
J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MEROHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 


STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master. 
Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 


heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between | 


H. M. TAUBERT, 


Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address Onas. E. Peasopy. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL. Agent, Seattle 





ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


B. F. AMES, Proprietor. 
Minneapolis, 





One of the Best $2 Houses in the Northwest. 
Ten Years Under one Management. 


| OCommends itself for its Cleanliness, Efficient Service 
| and Excellent Table. 


| European, 75c, $1 and $1.50 per day. 
| Interurban and all Hennepin 


“A perfect type of the highest order 


ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker &Co‘s 
Breakfast 











\\ Absolutely Pure. 
\| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article; made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Fstablished 17%0. 











SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORES SUPPLIES, 












“QOFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE 
STEAM 


BOXES, 
and 


MATHEW’S HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 
Room I SADEATORS, 
Gilfillan ea 
Block, Works: 
Sr. Paut, Souta 
MINN. PARK, 
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Shipper of all varities of High Class Buff Fowls, and 
Dealer in Poultry Supplies. 





Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed fn first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Calf Skins a penalty. We also 
make a specialty of Tanning Buck Skin 

Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICE. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN. 
OWEN EPPLEY, Proprietor 


All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. 

- Ameqcenn apes. 
ve. cars pass 

Oor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Can give best reference. 
OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 
Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins ay in exchange for new 


t fair prices. ROBINSON, 
re tee 259 First Ave s  Peleepaatal MIND. 
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DULUTEH. 





WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 


MIN SEAPOwIS. 








